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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


An event described by the German Emperor as in- 
volving “incalculable” consequences has naturally 
set all the newspapers of Europe talking about it and 
speculating on the incalculable. The event is the 
publication of the Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe the 
third German Chancellor. When excerpts from the 
intended book first appeared in the ‘* Deutsche Revue ” 
and ‘‘ Ueber Land und Meer”, it was assumed 
that the sanction of the Emperor had been ob- 
tained for the publication, and many columns were 
written to make patent the deep-laid schemes 
which the German Emperor had in view. The most 
important portion of the Memoirs seems to be the 
account of Bismarck’s dismissal, which is ascribed 
_ chiefly to the Austrian leanings of the Emperor as 
‘against those of Bismarck who was for allowing Russia 
to occupy Bulgaria. It will be remembered that the 
Emperor’s famous telegram to Prince Goluchowski 
after the Algeciras Conference had the air of claiming 
an intimately friendly understanding with Austria. 
Therefore, so the explanation of the publishing of the 
Memoirs runs, the Emperor wished to show that he 
» even broke with his great Chancellor through the 
loyalty of his friendship for Austria. 


But if so, how does it happen that immediately the 
Emperor hears of the publication he telegraphs to 
Prince Philip Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, expressing his 
amazement and indignation, and asking how it was 
possible that material of this kind could bé published 
without his permission? Then Prince Philip assigns 
the responsibility to Prince Alexander, his younger 
brother, and Prince Alexander and Professor Curtius, 
the editor of the memoirs, reply that they had both been 


surprised at the publication of the extracts relating 
‘to the close of Bismarck’s career. It comes out 
at last that it is the enterprising publisher eager 
for advertisement who has sent proof-sheets to the 
papers. And what does the irresponsible chatter 
of the newspaper correspondents then make of 
the telegram? The suggestion is that the Emperor is 
afraid that this knowledge of his Austrian proclivities 
will spoil some deep-laid plan he is concocting with 
Russia. Many subsidiary topics arise from the publi- 
cation of these memoirs. Will the delayed third 
volume of Bismarck’s memoirs be published ; the MS. 
is said to be at the Bank of England. Would this 
agree or disagree with Prince Hohenlohe’s account of 
Bismarck’s dismissal ; and what of the account written 
down in detail for the Emperor by Herr von Bétticher ? 
Professor Geffcken in 1888 was prosecuted for publish- 
ing the Emperor Frederick’s Diary. Will there be any 
prosecution in this case? 


Now that the Constitutional Democrats have at last 
met in their Conference at Helsingfors, their ardour 
seems to have been somewhat damped by the fact that 
their proceedings are not reported. Only summaries 
of the discussions have appeared, at least a half of 
the deputies kept away, and it is only imperfectly 
known what they did who attended. The real 
object of the Conference is to consider the ‘‘ plat- 
form” for the ensuing elections, and the famous Viborg 
manifesto has been the text of the speeches. The 
speakers have been much divided, but apparently they 
have recognised the hopelessness of advising passive 
resistance to military service and to the payment of 
taxes. In regard to the policy of the general strike 
they, like the Socialists at Mannheim, keep it in reserve 
if circumstances become favourable. 


It is the leaders of the party holding this Confer 
ence, M. Miliukoff and M. Mouromtseff, who are, or 
at any rate were, to receive in S. Petersburg, and per- 
haps in Moscow, the bearers of the document addressed 
to the Douma, and originating in England, which has 
been preposterously and offensively called the memorial 
of the British nation. They are still to go, it seems, 
though they are in some alarm at the widespread feeling 


of disapproval of the whole ridiculous proceeding, 
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It is a worse case than that of the Eighty Club. No 
good can come of the visit ; but, probably, a great deal 
of harm. The telegram to the King from Russia 
praying him to prevent the insult to the whole Russian 
ople may be somewhat naive, but its importance lies 
in showing how this visit will stir up political passion. 
The eminent persons who signed the memorial may be 
glad before the visit is over that they stayed at home 
and sent their less eminent friends, who have more 
courage than discretion. Meantime every morning brings 
out a new defecter who thinks better of it and retires. 


The Hungarian experiences of the Eighty Club ought 
to be a perpetual warning to ‘ all who dare such deeds 
as these”. Even the canard set flying by the Hungarian 
Nationalists as to the King’s reception of Count 
Apponyi in.London and his expressed sympathy with 
Hungarian .ambitions is still in flight. Lord Knollys has 
thought it necessary to inform the ‘‘Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt” that the statements of the ‘‘ Montags 
Revue” are without the slightest foundation in fact : 
and yet om the same day that the information was 
published another Vienna paper, the “ Zeit”, was 
repeating ift the interests of the Coalition party the 
same story, with more mendacious exaggerations still, 
which Count Apponyi himself had already contradicted. 
The ‘‘Montags Revue” had circulated it to stir up 
Getman feeling against the Hungarians. The Eighty 
ee as the fly on the wheel ought to be very proud of 
itself. * 


A week or two ago we noted that M. Kokovtsoff the 
Finance Minister in interviews with French journalists 
spake hopefully of the prospects of Russian finance and 
derided the predictions of an economic collapse. At the 
end of last week a report, purporting to have been made 


‘by 'M. ‘Kokovtsoff to M. Stolypin, appeared in the 


‘*Temps”’ containing a review of the finances, stating 
there would be a deficit of £15,000,000 in the Budget 
for the year and generally very pessimistic in tone. 
The effect produced by it in S. Petersburg and Paris 
was not by any means remarkable. This is the only 
remark that need be made about it as an official statement 
has been published denying that such a report was ever 
made: and pointing out that it would have been entirely 
contradictory of what M. Kokovtsoff had said in the 
interview. The whole matter is reduced to the familiar 
fact that, as Chancellors of the Exchequers do the world 
over, M. Kokovtsoff had reminded the Premier that 

rojects involving fresh expenditure not provided for 
in the Budget ought to be considered in their effect 
upon the estimates. Another official statement has 
also been issued addressed to British and other foreign in- 
vestors, definitely asserting that for the year the revenue 
exceeds the estimates by a very large amount, and 
warning them against reports that are spread for 
speculative purposes. 


Newfoundland has been deeply stirred by the 
‘action of the Imperial Government in arranging a 
modus vivendi with the United States regarding the 
fisheries without consultation with the colony. The 
Newfoundland Legislature passed a law intended to 
restrict the operations of American fishermen in colonial 
waters, and the Americans have replied by unearthing 
a statute of 1818 which gives them the very rights the 
colonists would withhold. Confronted with this dilemma 
it might have been thought that the first thing to be 
done was not to ride roughshod over the colonists but 
to consult with them. The Foreign Office seems at 
fault this time. The action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in ignoring Sir Robert Bond and his colleagues is 
unfortunate, especially after the conflict with Natal. 
This is not the first time that Newfoundland has been 
similarly agitated. Her interests are as seriously chal- 
‘lenged by American operations as they were by French 
shore rights, and it is, to say the least, strange that we 
only hear of a treaty signed a century after Utrecht now 
that the difficulties arising out of the earlier compact 
have been disposed of. 


. The Bengali anti-British agitation is not stamped 
out yet. Some of the incidents however indicate that 
vit is waning. The self-crowned leader appealed to the 
religious feeling of all Indians to eschew English-made 


cloths on the ground that they were impure from the 
presence of cow and swine fat in the size and their use 
would involve loss of caste. A compatriot retorts that 
Mr. Banerjee himself is an Anglicised person whose own 
habits make such an appeal from him insincere, and 
roundly takes him to task as a canting priest who 
preaches what he does not believe or practise and throws 
ridicule on his whole crusade. Another weak-kneed 
disciple has betrayed a confidential circular of the same 
leader in which he quotes a private letter from Mr, 
O’Donnell M.P., recommending mass meetings passim 
on the ground that ‘‘a Whig does nothing unless 
pressed” and with plenty of mass meetings ‘ Morley 
will yet yield”. 


Lord Minto is showing an unexpected turn for happy 
speech-making The Mohammedans are loud in their 
praise of the tone and substance of his remarks on the 
question of an Indian Parliament last week. Their 
effect will be felt in the Congress when it meets in 
December. On Tuesday the Viceroy seized the occa- 
sion of the Durbar of Balychi chiefs to point out the 
changes which have come over the frontier and the 
significance attaching to the visit of the Ameer to 
India. Border raids have been reduced to a minimum 
by the co-operation between British and Afghan 
officers, and Lord Minto has no doubt that the Ameer’s 
visit will render the work of both easier while it should 
increase the facilities for transfrontier-trade. It really 
looks as though at last the relations of India and 
Afghanistan have been placed on a stable and mutually 
satisfactory footing. 


Australia has given encouraging proof of her desire 
to promote an Imperial trade policy during the discus- 
sion on the British Preference Bill. The Labour party 
insisted on an amendment to the effect that the goods 
which are to enjoy preference should be imported in 
British ships manned by white labour. In the Senate 
the Government endeavoured to get the amendment 
deleted, but failed, the Upper Chamber merely insert- 
ing a proviso that the clause was not to become 
operative till August next. As the measure thus amended 
conflicted with certain shipping compacts with foreign 
countries the Governor-General would have no option 
but to withhold his assent, unless Parliament aban- 
doned the white labour amendment. Curiously enough 
the House of Representatives showed less reluctance 
than the Senate to give way in order to save the 
Bill—a point which both the tariff reformer and the 
anti-preferential at home will not fail to note. 


The report drawn up by the Cotton Commission 
which recently visited America has proved of such 
interest and value that a new commission for further 
study has promptly been decided upon. Apparently 
there is a fine field for enterprise in the Southern 
States. Antiquated methods of growing and manu- 
facture, combined with wasteful and dirty methods of 
packing, are the gross results of trust control. From 
the report we gather that English spinners are seriously 
entertaining the idea of acquiring land in South 
America and starting operations for themselves. 
Whether it would be wise to challenge the Cotton 
trusts on their own ground, the interests primarily con- 
cerned must decide. They might certainly teach the 
Americans a good deal, but with so much land suitable 
for cotton cultivation within the Empire it seems a 
pity to go further afield. Outside competition would 
probably be more effective. 


The ‘‘ Dreadnought” has come admirably through 
the ordeal of her full-power trial under the conditions 
approximating to those which might obtain in war-time, 
fighting apart. She attained a speed of 22} knots an 
hour without being put to any special strain, her 
average being 214 knots over eight miles, and in the 
opinion of good judges she showed herself capable in 
an emergency of making as much as 24 knots. She 
answered every test satisfactorily, and her economy of 
coal consumption per horse-power per hour was only 
less noteworthy than the complete success of her 
turbines. She moved so smoothly that the gunners 
would have worked with absolute ease when she was 
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at full speed. The monster may therefore be said to 
have justified every calculation made by Sir John Fisher 
and her constructors. The biggest, the fastest and the 
most powerful battleship afloat apparently is also the 
most efficient. 


Mr. Lloyd-George seems to be uneasy about the 
relations of Liberalism and Labour. It is true he says 
he is quite happy about them. A Parliament of 
Labour members would apparently do for Wales pre- 
cisely what Mr. Lloyd-George and all good Liberals 
want to do. Yet he thought it necessary to devote 
nearly the whole of his speech to the Convention of 
Welsh Liberals at Cardiff on Thursday to the question 
of the possibility of a general labour or socialist attack 
on Liberalism. He seemed to take the idea seriously 
enough, explaining in the gravest way how Labour 
would lose if it attempted to stand on a basis inde- 
pendent of Liberalism—especially the middle classes 
would be alienated. But it is precisely because in the 
past Liberalism has meant the advantage of the lower 
middle class and not of the working men that Labour 
is now sick of Liberalism. Whatever may be the case 
in Wales, working men generally take little or no 
interest in nonconformist schemes. Mr. Lloyd-George 
will not find it easy to talk over a Labour party 
suspicious of Liberalism. 


He has also been greatly agitated this week, to judge 
by the correspondence in the ‘‘ Times”, by misquota- 
tion, as he says, from one of his speeches by moderate 
Liberals, Lord Lansdowne, and others. Apparently they 
charged him with speaking erroneously of a number of 
Bills as about to go to the House of Lords ; but he says 
he was referring only tothe Education Bill and the Trades 
Disputes Bill. Well, it is perfectly evident from their 
letters that Lord Lansdowne and the rest honestly 
thought he did refer to other Bills, but we have it now 
that in any case he only meant the two Bills mentioned. 
Surely that ends the matter. There was really no need 
for Mr. Lloyd-George to write so excitedly about 
‘overtaking a lie” and so on. It is not quite dig- 
nified for a Cabinet minister to write two or three letters 
to the papers about a speech of his own in one week. 


The affair of Mr. Bell has brought out the Master of 
Elibank once more. Hitherto it has been supposed that 
the business of a Junior Lord of the Treasury is to arrange 
pairs and to keep a working Government majority at 
the House of Commons during party debates. But the 
Master of Elibank is clearly resolved to strike out a 
new line for Whips. High policy attracts him. He 
insisted in his speech in Scotland a week ago against 
the Socialists having their own way. Those are his 
views, and if they don’t suit, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will have to look about for a new Scotch 
Whip—we think we are not misinterpreting the pur- 
port of his remarks. But we also gather from the 
Speech that the views do suit. As to Mr. Bell and 
the Labour party, Mr. Philip Snowden, who was 
accused of making £2,000 a year by writing for five- 
and-twenty newspapers, flatly denies the charge. He 
describes it, according to the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette”, 
as ‘fan ignorant malicious and wicked lie”. 


By his speech at Athlone on Sunday Mr. Redmond 
will still further estrange himself and his party at 
Westminster from the advanced section of Home 
Rulers. On the other hand he pleases, necessarily, the 
English Liberal Home Rulers and makes the way a 
little more comfortable for them. He declares that he 
does not seek separation, but only such Home Rule as 
is consistent with ‘‘ the integrity of the great empire of 
which they would form an integral part”. This is a 
new nationalist line. It is not very consistent with 
what has been going on in Ireland this week; for 
instance with the action of the Dublin Corporation. 
At a furious and rowdy scene, the chairman declared 
that he approved of Mr. Kelly’s conduct in cutting 
down the Union Jack from the Corporation steamship 
‘‘Shamrock”, and an attempt to debate the matter 
ended in the break-up of the meeting. The gallery 
joined in this wild and disgusting Home Rule orgy. 
Mr. Redmond’s influence with the Dublin Corporation is 
about equal to his influence with the Sinn Fein. 


In Edinburgh Lord Carrington made an interesting 
speech on land and farming. He is one of the few 
ministers of late years whose speeches on these subjects 
can be called lively and suggestive. We may perhaps 
agree, without asking for particulars, that it is a very 
hard thing for a Welsh farmer who has been on the land 
six hundred years suddenly one morning to finda notice to 
quit with only a small compensation. Lord Carrington 
describes the case as ‘‘a hardship, a cruelty and a 
shame”. People who have been in possession of pro- 
perty or working it for a century, to say nothing of six, 
have something of a good hereditary claim. We do not 
imagine that there are many good Tories who will 
hesitate to subscribe to this article in the political faith 
of the Minister for Agriculture: the difficulty lies in 
getting the other side in politics to accept it. 


At the same meeting a resolution was moved that 
the Government should take steps to prevent absolutely 
foreign meat being sold as British. There can be little 
doubt that beef and mutton is often palmed off on the 
public as British when it has no earthly right to this 
description. Yet it is not always foreign. By some 
little oversight Australian mutton and New Zealand 
lamb are sometimes mixed up, we fancy, with the home 
bred and home fed. Now the frozen meats are good 
at their proper price no doubt, but the best samples of 
them are entirely inferior to the best English meat. 
Frozen meat loses its finest quality, its aroma. Such 
oversights should be prevented by absolutely effective 
legislation. 


Rabbit coursing is a debasing and disgusting ‘‘sport”’, 
fully as bad as cock-fighting or badger-baiting, and it 
is apity the magistrates felt they could only dismiss 
the summonses at Brentford on Monday. The pro- 
secutors strove to prove under some very old Acts that 
rabbit coursing was illegal on Sundays. It is time an 
Act making rabbit coursing illegal on any day were 
passed. Hunting a wild animal already caught, and 
kept for the purpose, is rarely if ever true sport. 
Rabbit coursing—which is confused by persons entirely 
ignorant of these matters with beagling, an excellent 
and genuine sport—is hateful and sickening. The 
wretched dazed prisoner has no real chance of escape. 
It is a form of torture; it is like a cat playing with a 
mouse. 


The Progressives on the London County Council 
decided last Tuesday not to make any payment for 
religious teaching in denominational schools ; and that 
the teachers’ salaries would have to be docked accord- 
ingly. This decision was in the teeth of the recom- 
mendation of the Education Committee of the Council. 
The opinion of Sir Robert Finlay, obtained by the Com- 
mittee, of course made excellent cover for this vote. Sir 
Robert thought that under the West Riding decision 
education authorities had no power to make the pay- 
ment in question, though he admitted the point had 
not come before the Court. Then in face of his own 
Opinion he advised the Council to disregard the deci- 
sion. It was a good feature of the Court of Appeal 
judgment that it went on lines of pure law, in scorn of 
public policy and ‘ substantial justice”. All honour to 
Sir R. Finlay that his opinion did the same ; but his 
corollary seemed to suggest that he was afraid of his 
own rectitude. Everything points to the necessity of 
taking the case to the House of Lords. 


The hackney-carriage authority in Manchester knows 
its own mind. It has recommended that the licences 
granted to a service of motor-omnibuses shall not be 
renewed. Other local authorities in the district have 
actually forbidden these ‘‘services”. Some day even 
London authorities may awake, and try to deal with 
juggernaut and pandemonium—though there is of 
course no sign of any awakening at present. One 
thing, however, must be admitted in favour of the 
London motor-omnibuses—they are far more comfort- 
able to travel in than the absurd old, year one, horse 
omnibuses which roll and jog and flounder through the 
streets. In appearance somehow they rather remind 
one of the antiquated type of railway-carriages which 
are still to be seen here and there by railway-stations, 
and are used as tool-houses for the station-master’s 
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garden or as oil-huts. Unless the ordinary London 
omnibus is full inside it rocks ; and if it is full it is 
stuffy and unpleasant. 


As to omnibuses, by the way, we should like to 
protest —_* the growing habit of writing of them 
as ‘*’buses”. This word belongs to no language. It 
is not Latin, it is not English, it is scarcely American. 
It would be pedantic to object to its use in conversa- 
tion; but the line must be drawn, and when we see 
respectable, even literary, people printing it we may well 
object. If it sneaks its way into respectable prose in 
this manner it will end by getting into poetry—pro- 
bably Mr. Kipling does use it. No; ’buses ought to 
be stopped. Preferable even to this abortion of a 
word is the plural omnibi, which some young man with 
classical instincts found. 


There has been a brisk exchange of compliments 
between the ‘‘ Times” and the Publishers’ Association 
this week. The nature of these compliments can be capi- 
tally illustrated by two examples from the authoritative 
statement of their case which the publishers have made 
to the press. The publishers strike down to the bed rock 
of motive when they declare that ‘‘ the ‘Times’ 
instead of conducting this campaign for the benefit of 
the public are actuated by motive of gain to them- 
selves”. A cynic might add to this a comment that 
‘* motive of gain to themselves” is the invariable one 
in commercial undertakings generally. The truth is 
there has been too much talk about the public weal in 
this bit of business ; and too much talk about the poor 
dear author—whose books have been jobbed and 
pennied on a pestered public. The other com- 
pliment which the publishers pay the ‘‘Times” is 
biting rather than blunt: they speak of the ‘‘ Times”, 
‘‘for the improvement of the mind of the British 
public”’, recommending ‘‘ with disinterested ingenuity 
the wholesale purchase of a hopelessly antiquated edition 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’”. Hard pounding, 
gentlemen! We are all very much interested to see 
which side pounds longer. 


Hitherto the ‘‘ Times” has thundered in this battle 
only from the managerial room and through the adver- 
tisement columns of itself and contemporaries. Many 
people had been wondering when the battle would 
be transferred to the editorial side, to the real ‘‘ We” 
columns. On Thursday the long-looked-for first leader 
appeared in the paper. It must be admitted the 
‘*Times”’ takes up the cudgels with a will. It puts 
on its best knuckledusters. It accuses the publishers 
of breach of agreement and insists once more on their 
‘enormous profit”. Finally, it declares its intention 
of seeing the thing through. There is no mistaking 
the nature of this struggle. Both sides are armed to 
the teeth, and there is to be no quarter. And—think of 
it !—all, as the ‘‘ Times ” puts it, to the benefit of ‘‘ the 
public’’, all ‘‘to increase the remuneration of the 
author”, all ‘‘to encourage a book-buying habit”. 
But does ‘‘ the public” really care twopence for books 
or buy them? We have doubts. 


Mr. Gosse knew his man, when, in his inaugural 
address to the Library Assistants Association on Wed- 
nesday, he so deftly held up Mr. Austin as a pattern to 
his predecessor Wordsworth. Our Poet Laureate 
would not take it as an unkind compliment at all. 
Wordsworth, according to a story told by Mr. Gosse, 
when some books arrived while he was having breakfast, 
cut them with his buttery knife. ‘‘It is impossible”, 
says Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ for us to imagine the present Poet 
Laureate doing that”. Almost as impossible as to 
imagine him writing ‘‘ Sweet Highland Maid”. 


There are many remedies for gout to-day, but has it 
not been left to Lord Duncannon to prescribe the most 
singular? He insists that tariff reform activity 
** will bring Mr. Chamberlain round much quicker 
than any number of gout medicines or tonics”. We 
do not know what Mr. Chamberlain’s doctor may say 
to this, but surely the rest-from-politics cure will seem 
to most people the wiser way. To engage in politics 
with high success, you must from time to time com- 
pletely abstain from politics. 


MEDDLERS ALL. 


ts is impossible to hear without impatience that the 

project for sending a deputation with an address to 
the lately dissolved Russian Douma is being persisted 
in. The decision taken on Thursday that the memorial 
shall be presented without public demonstration does 
not obviate the mischief which must arise from inter- 
fering in the domestic politics of Russia. It is not 
in fact as a mission to an existing institution, or to 
the members of it as a whole, that the deputation 
goes, but to a party which is in implacable opposi- 
tion to the Russian Government. M. Miliukoff, who 
is managing the reception of the visitors through 
the committee calling itself grandiloquently the 
Anglo-Russian Friendship Committee, is the leader of 
the Constitutional Democrats. There may be other 
sections calling themselves by specific names but they 
all acted with the Constitutional Democrats in the 
Douma and not one section of that body, except the 
opposition, will accept, or would deign to accept, the 
patronage of these meddlers in their country’s concerns. 
This is unfortunately not the only impertinent inter- 
ference by Englishmen of a certain type or temperament 
in the affairs of a foreign nation by ostentatious 
declarations of sympathy with one of its political 
parties. There is the recent instance of the Eighty 
Club which so bungled its visit to M. Kossuth and 
Count Apponyi in Hungary. Absolutely ignorant 
of the state of parties and feeling in Austria and 
Hungary, except so far as any reader of a daily 
newspaper may comprehend it, this egregious club 
sent its members to banquet, and make speeches, 
as a body of representative Englishmen, in the head- 
quarters of the Hungarian Independence party. They 
might have known that, however unimportant they 
are in themselves, they were putting themselves in a 
position for both the Austrian and the Hungarian 
parties to make capital out of them, and that they 
would be used to add fuel to flame. This happened : 
and the visitors had reason before the visit was over 
to be sorry they came: at least they were who 
retained a sense of their intrinsic insignificance, and 
the absurdity of such little people giving rise to inter- 
national animosities. By the Hungarian nationalist 
papers they were exhibited as sympathisers with their 
own Home Rule aspirations ; there being no possible 
doubt about it because they were for Irish Home Rule 
in their own home. In Austria the pro-German press 
accepted the fact and accounted for it by the circum- 
stantially related absurdity of a secret interview of 
Count Apponyi with the British King, the conversion 
of the King to the active support of the Hungarian 
Independence movement, and his arrangement in con- 
junction with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman of the 
Eighty Club’s visit. After a few incidents of this sort 
the section of the Eighty Club who went to Austria 
was glad to get back again to the comparative sim- 
plicity of English and Irish politics. The real and 
only lesson they had learned was that in Austria 
and Hungary people know as little of British in- 
ternal affairs and such institutions as the Eighty 
Club as that club itself knows of the politics of Austro- 
Hungary. They found out and they confessed that 
they had done more harm than good; and it is a 
thousand pities that the busybodies who are going 
to Russia should not have a previous interview with 
the foolish folk who are returning from Hungary. It 
was taking a long journey to go to Hungary for an 
illustration of the proverb about fools and angels; 
another journey to Russia for the purpose of proving 
the same maxim is more than superfluous. 

In both cases we may remind the persons who have 
beqn to Hungary and those who have yet to learn what 
mischief they may cause in Russia, that they and their 
characters and doings have been described in anticipa- 
tion by a very eminent person. In his day it was the 
Jacobin Club and the Glorious Revolution of 1688 Club 
which, showing more levity than knowledge of French 
affairs, delighted to memorialise the French National 
Assembly as their successors of to-day are memorialising 
the Douma. There is a fair show of men eminent in 
various callings and occupations and a number whc 
are not of any particular account at anything among 
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the signatories to the Douma address; but taking 
Burke’s description they may be fitted into it ver 

completely. ‘‘ Those who quit their proper character”, 
he says, ‘‘to assume what does not belong to them, 
are for the greater part ignorant both of the character 
they leave and of the character they assume. Wholly 
unacquainted with the world in which they are so fond 
of meddling, and inexperienced in its affairs, on which 
they pronounce with so much confidence, they have 
nothing of politics but the passions they excite ”. 
And what do the persons who are memorialising the 
Douma, or rather the Cadets, know of Russian politics 
any more than the Eighty Club knew of the affairs of 
Austria-Hungary ? Just about as much as those who 
raised the outcry about the British fleet visiting Russian 
ports on the ground that it was an expression of sym- 
pathy with the Russian Government, and then found 
that the Russian Government looked at it askance and 
rather desired that it should not take place. If an event 
of that kind, an international act of formal courtesy 
between two responsible governments, could so raise 
the political passions of various parties in the two 
countries, does it not show extreme ignorance or reck- 
lessness for irresponsible persons to persist with their 
interference in spite of this experience? They profess 
that they do not intend to express approval or dis- 
approval of the policy of any particular party in Russia ; 
their only object being to express the sympathy of the 
British people with the Russian nation through the only 
representatives the Russian nation has had. Well that 
is exactly the kind of nonsense the Eighty Club de- 
putation talked before they went to Hungary, though 
they did not insult the Government by declaring that 
apart from one Chamber of a political assembly it 
did not represent the nation. If they have learned 
anything from their experience, it is just the nonsense 
they would take care not to talk now. The British 
people! Who were to take this precious memorial 
and to represent the British nation? Sir George Scott 
Robertson M.P., Mr. W. C. Steadman M.P., Mr. H. 
W. Massingham, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mr. F. W. 
Pethick Lawrence, Mr. Aylmer Maude, and Mr. A. 
MacCallum Scott. Really after the Eighty Club’s 
exploit and this modest claim on the part of the 
above-named gentlemen, the British nation would 
like to be allowed to exercise a little more choice in 
the matter when it is to be personified in the eyes of 
other nations. As the Russians cannot be expected to 
have more knowledge of English personalties and their 
importance in politics and the general life of our nation 
than we have of theirs, they may be excused for talking 
of this presentation as ‘‘a revolting act committed by 
the British who are the perpetual enemies of Russia”. 
In this country we know that it is only a silly act, in 
which a good many people who ought to have had 
more discretion have joined other people from whom we 
do not expect any discretion. We are very sure that 
in this array of peers and members of Parliament, 
bishops, clergy, and nonconformist ministers, professors 
of many mixed subjects, artists and literary men and 
journalists, and editors and mayors and trade-union 
Officials, there are not half a dozen whose knowledge of 
Russian politics, and consequently their opinion on 
them, is entitled to any respect. It is amazing, at a 
time when newspapers which at first were violently 
anti-Russian are growing sane, that a number of 
persons who know nothing of Russia but what they 
have read in the newspapers should dare to throw 
themselves into the terrible struggles of Russian 
politics. They would have more discretion if the scene 
of conflict were any of our own colonies ; they would 
understand and appreciate the resentment they would 
arouse there if they ventured on doing what they 
are trying to do in Russia. It is indecent insincerity 
to profess that the deputation does not imply 
approval or disapproval of the policy of any political 
party in Russia. The Constitutional Democrats were 
for all practical purposes the Douma; or rather for all 
impractical purposes. Their own political projects 

barred out all plans of the Government. The Govern- 
ment and the Douma were irreconcilable ; the Constitu- 

tional Democrats issued the Viborg manifesto which 

they admit aided the revolutionaries in spreading sedi- 

tion. The Government and the so-called reactionaries 


are employing all means without scruple to prevent the 
election of Constitutional Democrats for the next Douma. 
And in this position of affairs come the memorialists 
from England with their sympathy for the late Douma 
and their ‘‘ honour to the traitor Mouromtseff’ its 
President. We are not joining in applying this descrip- 
tion to M. Mouromtseff. But the quotation and the 
bare recital of the course of events show how impos- 
sible it is to hold that the presentation of the memorial 
implies no identification with any Russian party policy. 
Its natural effect is to stimulate these fierce party hostili- 
ties, while instead of aiding the cause of the Cadets it 
will make them still more hated by those who already 
hate them more than enough. That will be the 
result whether the disturbances that are predicted 
as the immediate consequence of the visit occur 
or not. 


THE REVENGE OF DR. LEYDS. 


| i seems but yesterday that the name of Dr. Leyds 

was in every mouth; a name that during the first 
dark year of the South African war inspired terror and 
hatred in the bosom of every honest British bourgeois 
who went about lamenting the downfall of the British 
empire. Dr. Leyds was in truth a clever young 
Hollander who, removing himself from the sphere of 
influence of Mausers and Maxims, perambulated Europe 
with a purse full of Kruger’s gold. And Dr. Leyds did 
Great Britain a good deal of harm on the Continent, 
for he wrote and talked and bribed with energy and 
eloquence. But Dr. Leyds, like every other dog, had 
his day: the troops and the sovereigns of England 
were victorious, and Dr. Leyds is the mere shadow of 
a name, barely identified by the better-educated citizen. 
Dr. Leyds now takes his revenge for failure and 
oblivion by publishing a bulky volume, ominously 
entitled the First Annexation of the Transvaal”. 
After a réchauffé of South African history previous 
to the war, with which no one need concern him- 
self, he tells, with unctuous detail, the old sad and 
silly story of the annexation of the Transvaal in 1577 
by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, acting on behalf of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, of the rebellion 
and retrocession of 1881 by Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment. Itis an ugly, sinister tale, but too well known 
to all of us; and, though penned with avowed hos- 
tility by Kruger’s lieutenant, containing many home- 
truths which cannot be gainsaid. From a literary and 
historical point of view the book is worthless, a 
venomous recapitulation of threadbare facts. But in 
its bearing upon the second annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, and the present situation in South Africa, there 
are parts of the narrative which are worth dwelling 
upon. 

~~ Carnarvon, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, was a very clever 
and ambitious man. He was not successful as a states- 
man, because, like the Duke of Wharton, he was 
‘*too rash for thought, for action too refined”. But 
that by the way. Most of the provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada had just confederated ; and Lord 
Carnarvon set his heart upon signalising his tenure of 
office by the confederation of the South African States 
under the British flag. In 1874 he sent Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to Natal to take stock of the situation, and 
report upon the feasibility of confederation. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in his dry hawk-eyed way, reported that 
the plan was premature and impracticable. At 
the same time Lord Carnarvon despatched Mr. James 
Anthony Froude on a similar errand to the Cape 
Colony. But the historian mistook his mission, and 
pranced around prating of the inviolable independence 
of the Dutch States. Then Lord Carnarvon changed 
his instrument, and in 1876 sent Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, Commissioner for Native Affairs in Natal, 
to Pretoria, armed with a secret Royal Commission to 
annex the Transvaal by proclamation, if he should be 
‘* satisfied that the inhabitants thereof, or a sufficient 
number of them, or the Legislature thereof, desire to 
become our subjects”. The Transvaal Republic was 
unquestionably in an embarrassed and even perilous 
position. There was the Sikukuni revolt: there were 
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Cetywayo and the Zulus: there was a deficit in the 
national budget : and there was the struggle between 
Burgers and Kruger for the presidency. Had Lord 
Carnarvon and the British Government said plainly, 
We are going to annex the Transvaal by force 
because in its present impecunious and _ enfeebled 
condition, it is an insufficient barrier against 
the natives, and consequently a danger to our 
South African Empire, the history of South Africa 
would probably have been peaceful and progres- 
sive, if not glorious. But with that incorrigible 
‘« Tartufferie” which marks all our conquests—witness 
Egypt !—it was declared that the Transvaal should only 
be annexed with the consent of its inhabitants. The 
matter therefore resolved itself into a game of chess 
between the Boer officials and Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
The Boers were extremely anxious to get the use of our 
troops to deal with the native chiefs, and they were not 
averse from a loan to meet their pecuniary needs. In 
their ‘‘slimness” these gentry thought that by coquetting 
with Shepstone and annexation, the soldiers and the 
sovereigns would be forthcoming before the Transvaal 
had been delivered. Shepstone on his side was quite 
ready with the troops, which were waiting over the 
Natal border, but he was determined that the Transvaal 
should be annexed as ‘‘a condition precedent”. There 
probably never lived a man who understood the 
Boers better than Sir Theophilus Shepstone, for he 
spoke the taal like a Boer. He calmly annexed 
the Transvaal by proclamation, and brought up 
his troops, to fight the Zulus, or the Boers, if neces- 
sary. The necessary number of loyal addresses, 
signed by the British shopkeepers in the towns, were 
produced to satisfy the British shopkeepers at home, 
and Shepstone disappeared from the scene. It is 
impossible to say whether the disorder and discontent 
which followed were due to the incompetence of Sir 
Owen Lanyon and his staff, or to the rage of the Boers 
when they found that they had been outwitted. A 
firm and just governnient would probably have pre- 
vented the rebellion of 1881. But the British officer 
does not shine as an administrator. The Boers rose in 
arms, defeated the British troops, and regained their 
independence. All these things are ‘‘ parcel and 
portion of the hideous past”. 

But the behaviour of the Liberal Government is of 
more interest to us now. During his “ pilgrimage 
of passion” in 1879 Mr. Gladstone denounced the 
annexation of the Transvaal as effected by ‘‘ dishonour- 
able” means, and advocated its restoration to the 
Boers. The war of independence had not then begun. 
When Mr. Gladstone formed his Cabinet in 1880 the 
Boers were already in arms, and the new Prime 
Minister declared that the Queen’s authority must be 
upheld, and that it was impossible to restore the Trans- 
vaal to the Boers. A year later the Boer farmers beat 
the British troops, in a couple of engagements or 
skirmishes in which a few hundred men were engaged ; 
and then Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet discovered 
that we had annexed the Transvaal ‘‘ under a misap- 
prehension ”, that the Boers were ‘rightly struggling 
to be free”, and that to continue the war would be mere 
‘*blood-guiltiness”. The Transvaal was therefore 
handed back to the Boers under ‘‘a suzerainty” which was 
whittled away so assiduously by Kruger that it led to the 
war of 1899. The second annexation of the Transvaal 
was necessarily accomplished in a very different manner 
from the first. A few years after Majuba Hill, the gold 
mines of the Witwatersrand were discovered, which 
enriched both Boer and Briton—with consequences. 
The Boers bought guns and ammunition; and the 
mining millionaire became too proud to put up with the 
Government of Kruger. Hence the Jameson raid and 
the costly, protracted war, on which Great Britain put 
forth all its strength. The proclamation of Lord 
Roberts in igoo was a very different affair from the 
proclamation of Sir Theophilus Shepstone in 1877. 
But how if the Liberal Government of 1906 should 
repeat the shameful policy of 1881? Has it not indeed 
already repeated it? Next January we shall know. 
In the meantime we merely ask two questions. Sup- 


what is to prevent the importation of arms? And 


supposing that in a year or two the said Dutch 
Government proclaim the independence of the Transvaal 
Republic, what could the Liberal Government at 
Whitehall do ? 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND MODUS VIVENDI. 


HOUGH the arrangement on the subject of 
United States’ fishing rights off the coast of 
Newfoundland is iimited to the present fishing season, 
those acquainted with the pro-American policy of the 
British Foreign Office will interpret it as foreshadowing 
a definitive Treaty in which the concessions at the 
expense of local interests will be perpetuated. It was 
so with the modus vivendi relating to the Alaskan 
boundary : in all likelihood finality will be given to the 
present dispute with consequences as repugnant to 
Colonial sentiment as those that followed the award 
of the Paris tribunal against the claim of the Dominion 
to reach the Yukon from the Lynn Canal. Since the 
fatal precedent was set by the Foreign Office of 
accepting the dictation of Mr. Cleveland ten years 
ago in the Guiana-Venezuela controversy, it has 
been our unvarying practice to surrender whatever 
rights were claimed by the United States. Our 
policy has been destitute of courage and firmness. 
It has been consistent only in the sense that sacri- 
fices deemed to be needful to win the goodwill 
of the United States have successively been made 
after a feeble pretence at reluctance. Sir Edward 
Grey is upholding the principle of continuity. Whether 
the good will of the United States has in reality 
been gained may be doubted, though we admit there 
is a better feeling towards Great Britain than was 
the case during the war in South Africa, when 
Mr. Roosevelt had no mean difficulty in restraining the 
hostility of many of his countrymen. But there is no 
doubt that our policy of giving way at every point 
where the United States choose to apply pressure, has 
produced irritation and distrust among our fellow- 
subjects in the western world. Canada no longer has 
any confidence in either the will or the ability 
of Imperial diplomatists to safeguard her interests 
in matters in which she finds herself in conflict 
with her jealous and grasping neighbour. Hence the 
tentative demand for treaty-making powers for herself 
and of direct representation at Washington. New- 
foundland must now be added to Canada as a self- 
governing colony with a grievance against the Foreign 
Office in relation to its dealings with the same Power. 
Exaggeration there may be, and probably is, in the 
matter and tone of the protests against the modus 
vivendi, just as was the case when the Alverstone 
Award was published in the Dominion; but when 
allowance is made for the heat with which the surprise 
and disappointment of the Newfoundlanders is ex- 
pressed, the fact remains that the people think their 
interests have been sacrificed by Great Britain for 
the doubtful advantage of American good feeling and 
that they have been contemptuously treated in having 
had no voice in a provisional settlement which will 
almost certainly become permanent. 

We do not say that in thinking thus the islanders 
think soundly and justly. That is a point which 
may be left undetermined until the Foreign Office 
defence is heard. What we would emphasise is 
the fact that such views being held tends to Imperial 
disruption. It is unfortunate, and one day it 
may be disastrous to the unity of the realm, that 
our foreign affairs should be conducted in such a way 
that the arrangements as between us and a foreign 
State should provoke annoyance and mistrust among 
our colonial kinsmen—that instead of deepening 
attachment between the interdependent parts of the . 
empire they should create in the over-sea dominions a 
mood of sullenness and resentment. This is the essen- 
tially important aspect of the present settlement. It 
reveals a dangerous defect in the system by which local 
questions bearing upon the rights, or the ambitions and 


: _ jealousies, of foreign States are decided. The system 
posing that the Dutch party get a majority and | 
form a Government (a more than probable event), | 


should be so modified as fully to safeguard local rights 
or—where it may be desirable for wider reasons of 
policy to suffer some loss of them—to obtain the assent 
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of the colony to needful sacrifice before it is made. 
This is a problem in constructive statesmanship 
for which a solution must be found if the Empire is 
to be held together. It is not to be expected that the 
self-governing colonies will longer consent to have 
their foreign questions decided over their heads unless 
such decisions are in conformity with local rights or 
interests. The outburst of ill-humour in Newfound- 
land would never have taken place if the modus 
vivendi had not been signed against the advice of the 
local Ministry and notwithstanding their urgent pro- 
tests. Means will have to be found in cases such as 
this for acting in co-operation with colonial govern- 
ments, and where there is variance of opinion between 
the home and the local authorities of winning over the 
latter before concluding a diplomatic instrument locally 
thought to be hurtful. What happens now is that 
there is an interchange of knowledge and opinion 
between the Foreign Office through the Colonial 
Office and the governor of a colony: the latter 
makes the Home Government acquainted with the 
arguments and conclusions of his Ministry, and then 
the Foreign Office does what it thinks is the best 
it can do in all the circumstances, communicating 
the result of its labours as a thing to which excep- 
tion must not be taken. If a reasonable bargain 
has been concluded well and good; if a bad one, 
whose badness could have been avoided if colonial 
knowledge had been properly used, then so much the 
worse for the colony. Its only remedy is to grumble 
and risk being regarded in England as fractious if not 
unpatriotic. If there were closer and more intimate 
communication between the Foreign Office and the 
colonies legitimate discontent could be prevented 
and unreasonable dissatisfaction would be harmless. 
Assuming that there were a Council of the Empire 
before whom such matters as the Newfoundland 
Fishery dispute were brought, it is hard to believe that 
a settlement arrived at after consideration by this body 
would provoke indignation. The representatives of ‘a 
particular colony who were called upon to make 
sacrifices of local interests for the welfare of the empire 
as a whole would be convinced by reasons, of which 
the colony is now kept in ignorance, that the required 
concessions were wise and necessary. If they were 
stubborn and not to be convinced and, having been 
voted down by their colleagues in the Council, went 
to the colony or stirred up an agitation there against 
the decision, any trouble they might make would 
quickly die down. No one would attach importance 
to it because it would be self-evident that they had 
failed to persuade the Council that their views were 
sound. 

The flaw in the existing system is that, to take the 
present case, no one, whether in Newfoundland or at 
home, can be sure whether the Foreign Office or Sir 
Robert Bond and his colleagues are in the wrong. The 
wider, deeper and secret reasons which led the Foreign 
Office to make the liberal concessions defined in the 
modus vivendi are concealed from everyone outside 
Downing Street and the Foreign Department at 
Washington. If Sir Robert Bond and other in- 
fluential people in the colony knew what they were 
and agreed with them, their efforts as good citizens 
of the empire would have been directed towards 
calming local opinion and reconciling it with the 
conditions of the compact. If, knowing them, they 
nevertheless incited dissatisfaction among the islanders, 
we in England would be in a better position to judge 
of their fitness for office. A Council of Empire—such 
for example as that sketched out by Mr. Bernard 
Holland—would be the means of acquainting colonial 
ministers with knowledge and arguments which are 
now in the exclusive possession of the diplomatists 
who negotiate treaties: and the fact that such in- 
formation was known and weighed by all parties 
to a settlement would be a guarantee to the public 
of the empire that the decision was, as far as prac- 
ticable, in agreement with colonial rights and desires. 
We should at least be spared wild and nonsensical 
denunciation of Foreign Office ‘‘ bureaucrats” such 
as disfigures a Newfoundland newspaper which is 
supposed to be controlled by the Prime Minister 
of Newfoundland. Strong though sympathy with the 


colony must be, the objectors to the modus vivendi 
have over-stated their case. It is impossible for us to 
enter into details of the London Convention of 1818 
or of the local Act of 1905. Nor shall we attempt 
to estimate the effect of the provisional settlement 
upon the material interests of the Newfoundland 
fishing industry. But it seems to be necessary to 
remind some politicians in the island that Great Britain 
cannot tear up old treaties because their authors 
lacked foresight or knowledge of local conditions. The 
United States has unquestionable treaty rights. These 
must perforce be respected whether or not they are 
agreeable to us or to Newfoundland. Sir Robert 
Bond and his friends may reply that the modus vivendi 
extends those rights ; but that is too difficult to deter- 
mine offhand without access to the legal opinions which 
presumably have influenced Sir Edward Grey in agreeing 
to the new compact. The answer also leaves untouched 
other possible considerations rooted in the desirability of 
strengthening good relations with the United States. 
In an empire such as ours there must arise cases in which 
local opinion should be subordinated to the welfare of the 
whole. We imagine that some of the public men of 
Newfoundland do not realise the sanctity of treaties or 
the gravity of repudiating them, and that they would be 
better colonial statesmen if they could be brought 
within the educative influence of an Imperial Council. 
Pending the formation of such a body Newfoundland 
would consult her interests by seeking admission to the 
Dominion, though we fear the time is not yet ripe and 
insular patriotism is still too strong for that step just 
yet. The chances that it will eventually be taken are, 
however, improved by the discontent the modus vivendi 
has caused. 


SIR ROBERT FINLAY’S OPINION. 


O one who has followed the movements of the 
nonconformist attack on Church schools can be 
surprised at the decision of the Progressives of the 
London County Council to stop payment for religious 
teaching in denominational schools. No doubt, if 
they could, they would make this decision apply to 
Church of England schools alone, for spite against the 
Anglican Church is the only ultimate motive of the 
Progressive vote: but as they are not in Mr. Birrell’s 
happy position of law-maker, they cannot do this. It 
is very possible, in fact it is more than probable, that 
many of the Progressive County Councillors, left to their 
own wills, would not interfere with present arrange- 
ments, having no desire to introduce a new element of 
confusion into London elementary education or to inflict 
a hardship on a large number of teachers. But not only 
are many of the Progressive councillors nonconformists 
but nearly all of them were returned mainly by non- 
conformist votes. Nonconformists won them the 
victory and they must be allowed their pillage. The 
better sort of Progressives, such as Mr. Mackinnon 
Wood himself, are in the not uncommon position, his- 
torically, of a humane general who has felt himself 
powerless to call off his victorious soldiery from their 
rewards in lust and rapine. If, when they had the 
chance, the Progressives had missed their opportunity 
to harry the Church schools, their nonconformist 
supporters would know the reason why at the next 
election. It is perhaps the mere truth that the Pro- 
gressives were bound to take a party view of the ques- 
tion. They are quite aware that no other consideration 
really entered into the matter. Awe of legality, when 
law at best was but hypothetical law, can hardly have 
influenced very deeply sympathisers with Passive 
Resisters. Economy did not move them, for they 
had never pretended that denominational teachers 
were overpaid; moreover the amount saved would 
be trifling and would have no appreciable effect on 
the rates. Educationally it could only do harm: it 
would be a disturbing element in the smooth working 
of the schools affected, and might result in real 
embarrassment to some of the worst paid teachers. 
And this is precisely the view the Education Committee 
of the Council took and might be expected to take. 
The Education Committee takes something of an expert 
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view of its business, and honestly tries to look at 
matters from an educational point of view. They were 
too sensible to advise the Council to take any violent 
step in a time of general uncertainty, when no final 
decision in law had been given and a very far-reaching 
Education Bill was before Parliament. In fact the 
Committee looked at the matter from every point of view 
but that of party; the Council from no point of view 
but that of party. This is consistent with precedent. 
The Committee has done its work honestly and more or 
less competently ; the Council has invariably meddled 
to the detriment of the Committee’s work. At the time 
of the passing of the 1902 Act we expected this would be 
the case and expressed our regret when Mr. Balfour 
accepted an amendment depriving the statutory educa- 
tion committee of most of its administrative inde- 
pendence of the Council. We do not regard Sir Robert 
Finlay’s opinion as having had any practical influence on 
the decision of the Progressives. The Court of Appeal 
had at any rate settled, until and unless they were over- 
ruled, that no County Council can be compelled to con- 
tribute out of rates to pay teachers for giving denomi- 
national religious instruction. That would be quite 
enough for any Radical majority. If they had an option 
to pay for such teaching or not, they would of course 
elect not. No doubt to the higher Progressives, who 
would wish to be thought something more than party 
men, and to have some regard for education as well as 
politics, Sir Robert Finlay’s opinion was most con- 
venient. They would plead the hard necessity of com- 
pliance with the law. They were sorry for these ex- 
cellent teachers; they would not for worlds inflict any 
hardship upon them ; but Sir Robert says it is the law 
and they had no option but to carry it out. Thus Mr. 
Mackinnon Wood and his friends in a party assembly 
can plume themselves on being such good party men, 
while on non-party platforms they can unctuously regret 
the harsh step the law compelled them to take. 

But if Sir Robert Finlay’s opinion has no practical 
significance for Radical County Councils, which would 
in any case exercise any option they had against Church 
schools, it may have much significance for Conservative 
Councils. They would not wish to interfere with the 
present state of things; they would at any rate wait 
and see what the House of Lords had to say; but if 
the eminent lawyer, who was lately Unionist Attorney- 
General, is right and, willy nilly, they have no power 
to apply rates in payment of denominational religious 
instruction, the position becomes very awkward. They 
have never been Passive Resisters nor have they 
sympathised with them ; they have no precedent for 
contempt of law. They may possibly take some com- 
fort, though to us it would be of the very coldest, 
from Sir Rotert Finlay’s rider to his own answer, 
which advises them to go on as before, though in his 
view they have no power to do so. We suppose that 
this part of his opinion is due to Sir Robert’s common 
sense and the former part to his legal sense. But we 
must say that an ex-Attorney-General who thus stulti- 
fies his own opinion does not add to his dignity as a 
lawyer. At any rate it can but produce the impression 
that Sir Robert’s opinion as a whole need not be taken 
too seriously, as he evidently does not take it seriously 
himself. We ourselves, judging from what the Master 
of the Rolls and Lord Justice Farwell actually said, 
should have expected them to find that an education 
authority has no power to apply money raised by a 
rate to pay teachers for giving denominational religious 
instruction, had that issue come before them for deci- 
sion. We should also have expected them to hold that 
there was no power to apply rates in payment of any 
religious teaching at all, if that question had been sub- 
mitted to them. But neither of these questions in fact 
did come before the Court, therefore there was no 
decision upon them ; we do not see how the decision they 
gave can be made legally relevant to those other ques- 
tions at all. It isthe tradition of English Courts of law 
never to give a decision, hardly to express an opinion, 
on any point that has not been put to them formally. If 
by chance a Court did give its view on a point of law not 
formally before them for decision, it would be but an 
obiter dictum of one or more lawyers: it could not be a 
decision: it would not be judicial. A barrister in his 
argument might refer to it in aid of the view he 


was trying to induce the Court to take, but he could 
not cite it as an authority—it would not be law. The 
magistrates, we believe all of them, who subsequently 
to the West Riding decision have heard summonses 
against Passive Resisters have taken this view, and held 
that the only effect of the Court of Appeal judgment 
was to establish that an education authority is under no 
obligation to make the payment in question ; which 
does not involve their inability to do so if they wish. 
If all the magistrates are wrong, and only Sir Robert 
Finlay right, there will be confusion worse confounded 
indeed. We should in that event strongly advise the 
Passive Resisters to form themselves into a League to 
get back their money. There would be more sense in 
that than in anything they have done yet. On the 
whole we have very little doubt that, where party 
politics do not intervene, the Councils will go on as 
before, pending a final decision. But, of course, party 
politics will intervene in very many cases. Nearly all 
the Councils on which the Liberals have a majority will 
certainly refuse payment for denominational teaching. 

The Church must grapple immediately with this new 
situation. Churchmen are under every obligation of 
honour not to allow teachers who give Church teaching 
to suffer. It would be shame indeed if these teachers 
were to lose by their regard for their religion, which 
prompts them, at considerable self-sacrifice materially, 
to give their services to schools where the religion of 
their Church is taught rather than to Board or County 
schools where they would get a better return in money. 
Teachers who prefer their religion to their pockets must 
be cared for by their Church. This must not be a local 
but a general Church charge. Teachers must not suffer 
because they happen to teach in districts where sub- 
scribers are few and Churchpeople poor. We know 
the difficulty of getting voluntary contributions for 
schools ; this is due in large measure to the feeling 
that it ought to be a state and not a private charge. 
But a call for money purely to pay for religious teaching 
according to the Anglican faith would, we are confident, 
have a very different response ; the answer would be 
ready and generous. And Churchmen will have the 
satisfaction of feeling that the most plausible noncon- 
formist pretext is finally disposed of and the case for 
denominational rights in County schools made distinctly 
more easy to establish. 


DOCTORS AND LIFE ASSURANCE. 


| is to be hoped that certain cases of the connexion 
of doctors with life assurance which have lately 
come under our notice are exceptional, since medical 
men more than any other class of the community have 
fared badly in insurance matters. They seem to be 
the natural victims of a certain class of insurance 
agents. The agent calls upon the doctor and announces 
that a medical examiner is required for the locality, and 
that the doctor might receive the appointment. Then 
comes a plausible demand for a proposal for life 
assurance and hints that the doctor who takes the 
largest policy will be asked to examine other proposers. 
Of course in the best life offices the local medical 
referees are selected by the head office physician merely 
with regard to medical qualifications, and the agent 
has no influence over the appointment. But in some 
offices the less satisfactory course which we have 
described prevails and the doctor finds himself 
saddled with an inferior policy for a large amount and 
the cases presented for examination are few. 

Other insurance men of an inferior kind work the 
doctors in another way. A company which generally 
has no chance of success is in need of share capital. 


It also happens to want a medical director and this - 


appointment is offered to the doctor provided he sub- 
scribes for a certain number of shares. Medical men, 
being as a rule extremely bad at business, frequently 
swallow this bait and as an inevitable consequence lose 
their money. 

Since it is well known that well-established insurance 
companies are exceptionally flourishing and respectable 
institutions, and since most medical men are glad to 
make medical examinations for life and accident offices, 
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the doctors seem to think only too frequently that any- 
thing which calls itself an insurance company must be 
respectable, that an appointment with such a company 
is well worth having, and that an investment in its 
shares is bound to be profitable. The extraordinary 
thing is that several doctors have been disillusioned 
and have lost their money only to fall again into a similar 
trap. The fact is doctors manage their investments 
very badly. For this reason we would recommend 
them to connect themselves with insurance companies, 
put in ways quite other than those described. 

When a man’s income is mainly derived from his 
profession his investments are usually limited to a rela- 
tively small amount each year, and it is particularly 
easy to fritter away £100 here and £500 there on 
all sorts of foolish speculations. Well selected life 
assurance, on the other hand, provides a particularly 
advantageous method of investing small sums. If a 
man chooses to set aside #100 a year for ten years he 
can draw annually an income of from 3} to 3} per cent. 
upon the total amount he has paid. At the end of ten 
years he has £1,000, which will yield him over 35 per 
cent., and there is the further great advantage that if 
he dies at any time within ten years, even if he has paid 
only £100, the sum of £1,000 is paid to his estate at 
death. If he is content with a smaller rate of interest 
he can have the amount payable at death very sub- 
stantially increased in the course of time. Investments 
of this kind can be varied almost indefinitely, all of 
them providing absolute security and a good return 
upon the money paid, accompanied, generally, by 
insurance for a large amount in the event of premature 
death. 

Another useful plan would be for a doctor to take 
aconvertible term policy. An annual premium of 413 
assures say £1,000 at death and gives the option 
of any time within ten years of changing a policy for 
endowment assurance maturing at age sixty. For 
this endowment policy he will have to pay the premium 
at the time of making the change, but he need 
not change to the more expensive policy for the 
whole amount all at once. At the end of five years, 
for instance, he could take endowment assurance 
for £500, retaining the low premium term insurance 
for the other £500. Then at the end of ten 
years he could take a second endowment policy for 
£500, thus assuring 41,000 at age sixty or at previous 
death. The change could of course be made at any 
time that suited his convenience, and to any kind of 
policy or for any amount up to £1,000, without further 
medical examination. If there were any chance of 
the low premium being necessary for more than ten 
years, a small extra payment from the outset would 
give him the option of changing at any time within 
thirty years. 

In the case of doctors as a rule the income is fairly 
certain and in many cases increasing: having once 
taken a policy they are perhaps more likely than the 
majority of people to keep it in force, and since they 
are children in the matter of finance, life assurance offers 
exceptional attractions to the medical profession but 
ket us repeat the warning that the medical profession 
also offers exceptional attractions to certain low types 
of insurance men. 


THE CITY. 


FOLLOWING upon a rise in the Imperial Bank of 

Germany’s rate of discount from 5 to 6 per cent. 
the official rate of the Bank of England has been 
advanced from 4 to 5 per cent. The movement had 
become almost inevitable after the heavy gold efflux on 
Saturday last, and the action of the Reichsbank on 
Wednesday left the directors no choice in the matter. 
Now that it has taken place both Lombard Street and 
the Stock Exchange feel relieved, as it puts an end to 
an uncertainty which has been checking business for 
two or three weeks past. It will not stop gold ship- 
ments to Egypt: these will go whatever the rate. But 
recent withdrawals for that country leave few demands 
to be satisfied, so that there is not much to fear from 
this quarter. The advance, however, should place 
some check upon American requirements, and it will 


certainly restrain any tendency that may have existed 
for money to drift to Berlin as a result of the high rates 
of interest ruling there. At the same time it may 
attract gold from other continental cities, which is un- 
doubtedly the object the directors have in view. Of more 
purpose will it be if the advance in the official rate 
restricts the creation of American “‘ finance” bills. The 
supply of these has been uncomfortably large in recent 
months owing to the necessity for bolstering up the 
speculation in American Railway securities. It is not 
desirable that this speculation should be broken down 
at one fell swoop, but a gradual curtailment of money 
facilities will tend to render the position more healthy, 
and a higher Bank Rate will assuredly result in bankers 
and others restricting loans on this class of stock. In 
other directions of the Stock Exchange the advance in 
the rate has been discounted, and no very prejudicial 
effect need be anticipated. So far as the trade of the 
country is concerned it is a hardship to have a 5-per- 
cent. Bank Rate ruling, but legitimate business has 
never yet been checked by dear money, and we do not 
therefore look for any serious falling off in industrial 
activity as a result of the movement. 

Stock markets are probably healthier now than they 
have been for some considerable time past—always 
excepting American securities. The prospect of dearer 
money has already frightened out the few remaining 
speculative holders, and stocks are in the hands of real 
investors. These are not likely to sell because the 
Bank Rate is advanced, for the end of the year should 
see the disappearance of the money pressure, and no 
object would be gained by making temporary changes 
in investments in order to snatch the little extra profit 
that might be obtained by placing money with the 
banks. The labour question still looms large in the 
public eye, but it appears to have spent itself with 
holders of Home Railway stock, for only a few specula- 
tive sales have been reported during the last few days, 
and these have since been partially covered. As we 
pointed out in our last issue the majority of the railway 
companies are making concessions to their men with- 
out pressure being brought to bear upon them by the 
Labour leaders, and the probabilities are that this 
policy will become general, and the men obtain 
sufficient recognition without pressing on their claims. 

The Chairman of the Standard Bank of South Africa 
makes the common mistake of classing capitalisation 
with market valuation. In his address to shareholders 
he said that ‘‘ figures lately published bring to view the 
excessive over-capitalisation of the South African gold- 
mining companies and account for the unwillingness of 
the public to invest”. Now if we take the shares of 
one hundred of the Transvaal mining companies, we 
shall find that quite 75 per cent. of these stand at a 
premium, and only 25 per cent. at a discount. If over- 
capitalisation had been indulged in to any extent, these 
figures would have been reversed, for it follows that 
the public are not going to buy shares at a premium 
when they know them to be worth less than par. If 
they do they have only themselves to blame. The fact 
that many shares are quoted in the market at big 
premiums is not evidence that the companies they re- 
present are over-capitalised. On the contrary, the 
reverse is the case. They cannot be over-capitalised 
so long as the shares are marketable at par or over. 
In the depression of the last two or three years the 
market valuation of mining shares has been adjusted 
to represent only the bare intrinsic value of the property 
represented, and the fact that seventy-five out of a 
hundred shares can still boast a premium is the best 
refutation of the statement of the chairman of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa. 

The Transvaal gold output for September shows a 
small reduction on that of August, but there was one 
working day less in the month, and when allowance is 
made for this the figures establish a record. Of still 
more importance, however, is the labour return, which 
shows that there were 1,600 more natives working in 
the mines in September than in August. Evidently the 
efforts of the Native Association have been very suc- 
cessful in the past month, and if the same energy is 
displayed in recruiting labour in this and succeeding 
months, and the result is equally good, there will be no 
need to deplore the stoppage of the importation of the’ 
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Chinese. Meantime the South African mining share 
market is very steady. The speculative account has 
been reduced to infinitesimal proportions, and real 
holders are patiently awaiting the opening of Parlia- 
ment for a Government declaration on the subject of 
the Transvaal administration. The declaration of a 
dividend of tos. (400 per cent.) on Premier Diamond 
shares puts an end to rumours on the subject. It marks 
the end of capital expenditure out of revenue, and 
henceforward dividends may be expected every half- 
year. 

The underwriting is proceeding of the capital of 
Léon Bollée, Ltd.—a company formed to take over 
the business of Léon Bollée, motor manufacturer of 
Le Mans, France. It is a good business, but scarcely 
justifies the payment of £180,000 for goodwill. The 
preliminary prospectus gives details of only three 
years’ profits, and while the figures show a good return 
upon the proposed capital of £600,000 they afford no 
evidence that these profits will be maintained. Nor is 
it reassuring to find that the vendors require no less than 
£260,000 of the purchase-money in cash. Promoters’ 
profits, too, are out of all proportion. Thus, while the 
vendors sell for £400,000, payable as to £260,000 in 
cash and as to £140,000 in ordinary shares, the pro- 
moters ask of the company £335,400 in cash and 
£140,000 in ordinary shares. In other words the pro- 
moters net £75,000 if the company is successfully 
floated, of which only about £20,000 is out-of-pocket 
expenses. Both vendors and promoters would seem to 
be too grasping, and we shall be surprised if the under- 
writing is successful on the terms laid down. It seems 
a pity that what seems an honest flotation should be 
crippled at its inception by a too generous treatment 
of vendors and promoters. 

It is to be feared that the prosperity enjoyed by 
Argentine Railway companies in the past two or three 
years will lead to ‘‘swelled head” on the part of their 
directors. Some of the proposals for the future are 
very ambitious. The Buenos Ayres Western is asking 
shareholders for three millions sterling fresh capital, 
while the Buenos Ayres Great Southern has gone ‘‘ one 
better ” and proposes an addition of five millions sterling. 
It is unquestionable that there is great scope for rail- 
way extensions in Argentina, but a slow and steady 
policy is preferable to that proposed by these two com- 
panies. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Ill. —PRINCIPLES OF A SETTLEMENT. 


UP to the year 1870 the system of national educa- 
tion proceeded on the principle that, though it 
was to the interest of the State that all its subjects 
should be educated, yet it was primarily the duty of the 
parents to educate their children. Accordingly efficient 
elementary schools established by private benevolence 
were assisted from the public funds ; but parents were 
left free to keep their children at home or to send them 
to school as they pleased. With religious education 
the Government in no way interfered. The framers of 
the Act of 1870 accepted in the main the theory which 
then prevailed, but they empowered school boards to 
make attendance at school in their districts compulsory. 
On the religious question their original plan was to 
leave voluntary schools as they were, and to allow 
school boards to teach any form of religion which they 
preferred. It is noteworthy that Mr. Forster justified 
this proposal upon the express ground that as the 
boards would be largely elected by the parents of the 
children it was right that they should settle, subject to 
a conscience clause, the nature of the religious instruc- 
tion to be given. Unfortunately, by the introduction of 
the Cowper-Temple Clause the parents were deprived 
even of this indirect control of the spiritual interests 
of their children. If they happened to live in a 
district served only by voluntary schools or board 
schools they had to take either denominational teaching 
or Cowper-Templeism as the case might be, or let their 
children go without any regular religious education at 
all. Since then, education has been made universally 
compulsory, and the rights of the parents have been com- 


pletely obscured. Indeed, to such a point has it now 
come that some controversialists talk as if schools only 
existed for the benefit of schoolmasters and ratepayers, 
No sacrifice is too great to protect their consciences, 
It is thought monstrous to make any inquiries as to the 
fitness of the teacher to give religious instruction ; and 
to take a few pence from the ratepayer for teaching 
children some form of Christianity to which he is 
opposed justifies veiled rebellion. But if it be sug- 
gested that parents too have rights, the suggestion is 
treated as the dishonest and factious invention of a 
priest-ridden Opposition. 

If any settlement of the religious question is to be 
tolerable and therefore permanent this outrageous per- 
version of the true facts of the case must be abandoned. 
Neither the State nor any of its functionaries, be they 
schoolmasters, county councillors, members of parlia- 
ment or ministers of the Crown, have any right to 
decide upon the kind of spiritual instruction which is to 
be giyen to the children of this country. That is a 
matter which must be left to the parents and to the 
parents alone. 

It is sometimes urged that working-class parents 
take little interest in the spiritual training of their 
children, that they wish them to be taught some kind 
of Christianity but care nothing about its exact nature. 
No Tory would venture to make such a statement. It 
is only the self-styled friends of Labour that would dare 
to utter such a comprehensive slander on their fellow- 
countrymen. For ourselves we believe the welfare of 
their children is just as dear to the working class as it 
is to the shopkeepers or landowners ; and we are con- 
fident that none but the most worthless of the richer- 
class parents would fail to insist on their children being 
brought up in their own faith. No doubt labourers 
are ignorant in religious matters, as indeed are many 
others, and would naturally be prone to assume that 
the religion taught in a State school must be all right. 
Moreover, however much a working man may dis- 
approve of the school religion, too often he has no 
remedy. His children must take the religion pro- 
vided for them or go without altogether; and he may 
well be excused if he thinks that even the most 
colourless form of undenominationalism is better than 
nothing. Finally, if it be true that the system 
at present in vogue has weakened the sense of 
parental responsibility in spiritual matters, that is not 
the least of the objections to its continuance. It is of 
the utmost national importance that parents of every 
class should reaMse that they and they alone are 
answerable for the character of their children, and 
therefore for their religious training. 

When this principle has once been established, the 
machinery for carrying it into effect should not present 
much difficulty. The best plan would seem to be for 
the parents of the children attending any school to 
elect school managers. The managers would then 
decide on the normal religion of the school, which 
should be that of the majority of the children attending 
it, and on the persons by whom such teaching was to be 
given. Usually it would be best that one of the teachers 
should give the religious instruction and it would 
therefore be right to allow the managers some voice in 
the appointment of the teachers. For children whose 
parents desired some religious teaching other than that 
normally given at the school careful provision should 
be made. Where possible one of the regular staff 
appointed with that object in view should give such 
teaching ; and when for any reason this was not pos- 
sible, all such children should be afforded the fullest 
facilities to receive either in the schoolhouse or else- 
where instruction in the faith of their parents. 

As to payment, it seems to us that, as the State 
compels the children to come to school, it ought to 
provide for them the religious education they require 
free of cost. But rather than hurt the consciences of 
unreasonable ratepayers it would be better for the State 
to pay nothing for religious teaching. The only solution 
which is so illogical as to be probably inadmissible is 
that thought, though as we believe wrongly thought, 
to be the result of the West Riding judgment—namely, 
that one kind of religious teaching should be endowed 
to the exclusion of all others. 

We do not forget that a scheme such as that outlined 
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a above would not be satisfactory to the owners and | Marchese Capranica del Grillo, a young gentleman 
ow trustees of some denominational schools. It is un- | belonging to one of the most distinguished patrician 
nly doubtedly objectionable that a school erected for the | families of Rome. It seems along time ago now since 
Ts. furtherance of a particular form of Christianity should | this romantic event, for it was none other than the 
es. be utilised for the teaching of a different denomination, | famous Cardinal Pacca who induced the parents of the 
the which might occasionally occur. Still it is better than | bridegroom to forgive their son and accept the actress 
nd that children should be practically compelled to receive | as their daughter-in-law. This led to her retirement 
ng religious instruction of which their parents disapprove. | from the stage, but with Ristori the passion for acting 
1S ain, some ratepayers might be found who would con- | was too great to remain long subdued. Whilst taking 
.¥ scientiously object to support in any way a school where | part in a charity performance she was inspired by an 
eS the religious teaching given was contrary to their own | irresistible desire to return to the stage, and with her 
a faith, even though the religious teaching itself was not | husband’s consent she determined to go on with a 
id for out of the rates. For such cases provision | career for which she was so lavishly equipped. For 
be would have to be made by some system of allocation or | some years she confined her study to the purely classical 
me otherwise. Of the objection raised by ‘‘ educationalists” | drama, varied occasionally by what might be termed 
od. that to teach more than one religion in a school would | descents into the Goldonian form of low comedy. Her 
ey be disastrous to its discipline, we can only say that a | art was, from the beginning, absolutely free from 
ia- system which works perfectly well in more than one | morbid emotion or hysteria, and so exceedingly direct 
to foreign country, to say nothing of our own truant and | that it would have been impossible for her at any period of 
to industrial schools, cannot be beset by difficulties in- | her career to take such parts as La Dame aux Camélias, 
Fs superable in practice. Whether such a system can | La Tosca or Fedora. She once remarked to me 
he be established by any amendments of the present Bill | ‘‘I cannot portray vice, but I can understand and 
may be doubtful, though we ourselves believe that it | realise crime”. All the more powerful passions 
its can be done. Of this at any rate we are confident that | were within her range—hatred, jealousy, remorse, 
oo no settlement of the religious question in the schools | revenge—but her love-making, except in farce, was as 
nd has any chance of ultimate success which does not | arule a failure. Her mind, like her life, was so singu- 
— recognise in the first place that all conscientious objec- | larly crystalline that she could not understand mere vice. 
It tions are equally respectable and in the second that the | ‘I would rather be a great murderess”, said she, 
are religion of children must be determined by their | ‘‘than a morbid sickly fantastica, such as are, for the 
bye parents. most part, the heroines of your modern drama”. In 
of 1855—half a century ago !—Adelaide Ristori appeared 
at in Paris. Rachel was then in her prime, and it was 
on ADELAIDE RISTORI. generally believed that the challenge of the Italian 
actress would prove disastrous to her. But the 
ng 7° the present generation the name of Adelaide | Parisians, ever appreciative of exceptional talent, were 
a Ristori is that of a once great actress ; but to the | taken by storm, not only by the beauty but by the 
« 4 playgoer of middle age it revives haunting memories of | genius of the foreign artist: Rachel had found a 
“ many never-to-be-forgotten impersonations of classical | rival at last! It happened that Legouvé had written 
“7 and historical characters in which the greatest actress | for the great French actress 2 play on the subject of 
= of modern times excelled. In the loftiest tragedy | Medea, which that capricious artist had at first 
oe she was incomparable, for Nature had endowed | ‘accepted with enthusiasm and then refused with dis- 
pies her with every attribute necessary to success in this | dain. Translated into excellent Italian, it eventually 
ny! branch of her profession—beauty of form and face, a | became one of Ristori’s favourite parts. As Medea 
rsd flexible and mellow voice, and that indefinable some- | she was from start to finish superb. It would be 
— thing without which all the other gifts are as nothing— | impossible to excel the forlorn majesty of her entrance 
gee Genius. Born at Friuli in 1821, Adelaide Ristori was | in the first act, when, after a long and toilsome journey, 
. on the stage when only three months old: but was | the unhappy Medea lands in Corinth, with one child in 
- speedily withdrawn from public admiration, for, like | her arms and the other clinging to her robes. Imme- 
a aster Tommy Harris, ‘‘her ’owls” indeed ‘‘ were | diately on landing she falls in with Creusa, who has 
: orgins”. At fourteen she made her début, if we err | snatched the recalcitrant Jason from her. Who that 
a not, as the heroine of Silvio Pellico’s ‘‘ Francesca da | has once beheld that performance can forget the wail 
- Rimini” : in which she met, considering her age, with | of her answer when asked by Orpheus who she may 
os a certain measure of success, due no doubt quite as | be? ‘‘Straniera”, replies the wanderingdemi-goddess, 
ve much to her exceeding beauty as to her exceptional | “a stranger”. It was indeed the wail of a broken 
for talent. She belonged to a family of actors, members | heart: but when at last her suspicions of Creusa 
to of a well-known touring troupe headed by Machiaroni, | are roused, and the girl asks her what she would do 
from whom Adelaide obtained a thorough grounding in were she jealous, the infuriated Medea, now convinced 
ots stagecraft. The Machiaroni husband and wife were, ' that she stands in the presence of her rival, describes 
~ however, old-fashioned players, apt to tear passion to | with terrible realism the leap of a panther upon its 
ew tatters, and to storm and rant on occasion. The subtle | prey—and for a moment the audience seemed to behold 
talent and good sense of the young Adelaide soon | Medea, changed into a wild beast, bounding upon its 
‘id led her to perceive that the methods which had pleased | victim to tear it limb from limb. Suddenly her voice 
‘ta eighteenth-century audiences were likely only to excite | reassumed its natural tones, and with a sneer of in- 
a the merriment of those of the nineteenth: and she set to | finite contempt she informs Creusa that that is what 
al work to modify a good deal of what she had been taught, | she would do if she were jealous. That speech was 
Id and so brought her art in closer contact with Nature. | one of Ristori’s greatest moments. Its vigour, its 
aff For some years she won popularity as a comédienne of a | passion, and its vehemence, were unsurpassable, and 
- broader type, and her Mirandolina was certainly superior | yet a superb reticence kept it within the bounds of the 
oak to that of Duse. To this part, which by the way she | highest art. Equally remarkable was the scene between 
oat played for the last time some twenty-five years ago in | Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, in a translation of Schiller’s 
+ her own drawing-room before a courtly audience, a | stilted drama. The concluding lines, in which Mary 
very parterre de princes, she added several other of | defies Elizabeth and reminds her that the throne of 
até Goldoni’s popular comedies, notably ‘‘ La Scozese ’”’ and England is contaminated by a bastard, and that if she 
to “La Vedova Scaltra”. She next essayed some of the | were in her right place it would be at her sister’s feet, 
ire more actable of Alfieri’s tragedies, and, following the | ‘‘ perche il tuo re sono io”, invariably roused the 
of #xample of Rachel, who had galvanised the over-stately audience to the utmost enthusiasm. Such acting was 
ate heroines of Corneille and Racine into something like life, | bound to receive universal recognition, and from 1855 
od Ristori imparted by her more modern methods a new _ to 1875 the name of Ristori was popular throughout both 
ig interest to those of Alfieri, whereby she added consider- hemispheres. S. Petersburg, Vienna, Copenhagen, 
ht ably to her popularity. Before she was twenty-two she , and Stockholm raved over the great tragédienne, whilst 
ty, had become the leading actress of Italy, but being in | in New York the theatre was packed at least an hour 

af the neighbourhood of Rome, Cupid, who happened to | before the curtain rose. In her sixty-third year Mme. 
be playing somewhere about Frascati where she was | Ristori decided to take leave of the public, and bade 
ed Performing, induced her to give her hand to the | farewell to the stage at Manchester: at least so she 
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said, but a few years later she reappeared at Drury 
Lane and played Lady Macbeth and Queen Elizabeth 
in English with remarkable success. The last years of 
her life were spent in Rome in considerable seclusion, 
especially since the death of her husband, the Marchese 
Capranica del Grillo. 

I saw her first in Florence, when I was quite a little 
boy, as Maria Stuarda. She was then in her prime, 
and though I was a mere child, scarcely a gesture or 
an expression of her mobile face, as she rehearsed the 
trials of the Queen of Scots, does not still linger in my 
memory, as fresh as if that noble impersonation had been 
witnessed but a few days ago. A year or so later she 
created the part of Elizabeth—or, it may be said, she 
reincarnated Good Queen Bess with all her majesty, 
and her almost ludicrous foibles. The death-scene in 
this play, had it not been for the reticence of the actress, 
would have been absolutely shocking : it was so astound- 
ingly real. Towards the end of her career—that is to 
say in 1869—Ristori produced Marie Antoinette. In 
the earlier scenes she was too much of an Italian for the 
part: she lacked the grace and suavity of the unfortu- 
nate Austrian princess. But in the four acts devoted 
to the awful episodes in the Temple, she held her 
audience spellbound—the tension was almost un- 
bearable —and the last act was frequently inter- 
rupted by the unrestrained sobs of the spectators. 
The fact is that Ristori’s art differed probably from 
that of all modern actresses. In every part she 
undertook she became for the time being the 
person she represented. She had the gift of chang- 
ing her features, her walk, her voice —everything 
—so that it was almost impossible to believe the 
stately Mary Stuart of one night could have been 
acted by the same woman who played the crafty, 
vain yet terrible Elizabeth on the following. Sarah 
Bernhardt is always Sarah Bernhardt, Duse is always 
Duse, and so it may be said of almost every other 
actress; but Ristori was always different. The 
greatest triumph of her life was probably the one 
which I witnessed in Florence many years ago at the 
celebration of the centenary of Dante. The piece 
chosen for this occasion was Pellico’s ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini”. Salvini played Lancelotto, Rossi Paolo, old 
Maiaroni Guido, and Ristori Francesca. No pen can do 
justice to this performance, in which the greatest three 
actors of Italy vied with each other to set off to its 
highest advantage the genius of the transcendent repre- 
sentative of Francesca. So terrifying was the impression 
produced by the matchless acting of these extraordinary 
artists that the curtain fell amid a silence which lasted 
for fully a minute, and it seemed an age before the 
pent-up feelings of the audience burst into a hurricane 
of applause. Alas ! so ephemeral is the players’ pro- 
fession that of all this glory nothing remains but a 
memory. Ristori’s name, however, with those of 
Rachel, Mars, Bernhardt, of our own Siddons, will 
endure indelibly recorded in the history of the art of 
the nineteenth century. RicHarpD Davey. 


AUTUMNAL. 
(From the German of Karl Gerok.) 


AINTER fall the sunbeams, 
Cold the sky and pale, 
Of the summer sun dreams 
Drowsily the vale. 


From the dying roses, 

Wan with autumn’s grief, 
As the twilight closes, 

Falls the last loose leaf. 


Golden hues are shading 
Berry, leaf and tree; 

Dying now and fading 
Seemeth good to me. 


J. S. J. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC. 


A*® Englishman’s house being his castle, that which 
goes on inside is not supposed to be the imperti- 
nent concern of the stranger without. It is a funda- 
mental principle of the doctrine of liberty that everybody 
should be free, provided he does not break the law, to 
do what he pleases within his own stronghold. When, 
therefore, it is proposed to lift the veil of privacy, and 
even to tender advice—without being asked for it—on 
an important department of domestic practice, some 
excuse is needed. In this country justification can be 
urged, with invariable success, on the plea of morat 
purpose. There is nothing, however grotesque, which 
cannot be said or done in the name of morality. And 
nowhere, I am convinced, have music and morals a 
closer connexion than in the family circle. The music 
heard outside, in the concert hall or at the opera, may 
educate the mind and raise the artistic standard, but 
it can never exercise the intimate moral effect of the 
musical atmosphere engendered at home. Good church 
music is alone able to produce kindred impressions, 
but it also fails both in continuity and individuality. 
The only constant influence is home-made music, that 
which comes from within, which often sums up all the 
culture and all the idealism of the domestic circle, and 
which can be made an enduring foundation for higher 
aspirations than dining, dancing, and ostentation. 

It would be difficult, in this or in any other country, 
to find a family absolutely unprovided with music of 
some kind. There may be circles in which the only 
recognised manifestation of joy is to get drunk and 
incapable, whilst the darker moods find their natural 
expression in wife-beating or throat-cutting. But these 
are only symptoms of alcoholic degeneration, a legacy 
of social injustice and neglect. Where the mind is 
sound, song is as much a necessity of life as speech. 
The soul of the semi-educated would be dumb altogether 
if bereft of the language of music. Words fail even the 
master of vocabulary at the point where the musician 
becomes articulate. Custom has accordingly decreed 
that no house shall be considered complete without a 
piano. To such lengths has this usage been carried 
that the failure to possess, or at least to hire, an instru- 
ment is regarded, in some sections of society, as a 
positive reproach. Like a bed or a carpet, it is an 
article of furniture indispensable to those who lay claim 
to that goal of British ambition—respectability. Now,. 
whilst the cultivation of musical taste in the home 
circle calls eloquently for encouragement, I harbour 
a distinct conviction that the piano is ill chosen for 
the purpose. I should not like to call the piano 
immoral; but from the musical standpoint I should 
certainly, bearing this educative process in mind, call 
it unmoral. A piano is like a poison: in competent 
hands it may be harmless and even utilitarian. In its 
capability for tone production it is monotonous; in its 
range of opportunity for the manufacture of hideous 
sounds, or for musical misinterpretation, it is unrivalled. 
Only a master-touch—acquired after laborious mecha- 
nical training—can invest the percussion of its hammers 
with the soul of harmony. This ugly box of jangles, 
lifeless wood and catgut in the hands of the half-tutored 
amateur, this torturer of ear-drums and incentive to 
county-court litigation, hangs like a millstone around 
the neck of the domestic musician. Incapable, except 
through the superior workmanship of a few reputable 
manufacturers, of the slightest inherent beauty of ex- 
pression, its uninspired tones can only serve to harden 
the hearing of young people, to blunt their sensitiveness 
to sound quality, to coarsen the musical understanding, 
and to check artistic development. Worst of all, it 
opens up to the player, from the very commencement, 
an immense literature of musical trash—popular songs, 
music-hall ditties, tuneful musical-comedy numbers, 
and suchlike—which may be excellent enough in their 
way but are the death of all effort at serious musical 
culture, and in which the average mind sticks hope- 
lessly like a cart in a Chinese rut. What kind of moral 
influence can such an instrument possess in ordinary 
uninspired hands ? 

There is a branch of artistic creation in which 
England, during the evolution of modern musician- 
ship, has always been admittedly pre-eminent. I refer 
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LONDON: 13 OCTOBER, 1906. 


ACTON. 


“Lord Acton and his Circle.” Edited by Abbot Gasquet, 
0.8.B. London: Allen, 1906. 15s. 


O one could have come under the influence of Lord 

Acton without feeling that he was a very great man. 
Indeed if, in the last ten years of the nineteenth century, 
one had been asked to write down the names of the 
twelve greatest men then living in Europe it would 
have been difficult to have excluded Lord Acton from 
the list. His remarkable position depended upon many 
circumstances, first his extraordinary learning, labori- 
ously accumulated, masterfully marshalled, completely 
assimilated, knowledge not of books only but of writers, 
not of facts only but of theories, not of things only but 
ofmen. Then came his deep philosophic insight into and 
strong grasp of the deepest problems which can occupy 
the theologian and the statesman, for in him these two 
were one. His knowledge extended over the distant 
past but was equally serviceable for the solution of 
present problems. Lastly there was his own majestic 
and spotless character, true and sound to the core, 
responsive at once to the loftiest self-sacrifice and to 
the humblest call of duty. It is strange that a man 
endowed with these qualities, a Bismarck, a Gladstone, 
or even a Newman, should have left a name so little 
known, a personality so little understood. But time 
sets all things right. Slowly, bit by bit, the world will 
come to know Lord Acton as he was. Something 
was done by the publication of his letters to Mrs. 
Drew, much more has been revealed by the interesting 
book of Dom Gasquet. But there must still remain 
alarge mass of unpublished material, letters on theo- 
logical, political and literary subjects, for Acton was a 
great letter-writer, letters in French, German and 
Italian, letters which cannot have been destroyed and 
which may some day see the light. Then there may 
come a Life, but that had better be delayed. 

The letters contained in the present volume are of 
surpassing interest. They exhibit Lord Acton in the 
heyday of his youth, and the plenitude of his power, 
working with heroic zeal and energy for the intel- 
lectualisation of the Catholic Church in England. 
Fifty years ago, and it may even be so to-day, 
an English Protestant who became a Catholic moved 
from a higher to a lower level of intellectual life, 
and not only this, but often from a life of serene 
contemplation of an ideal to a squalid scene of 
jealous squabbling and irritating personal dispute. If 
Catholicism was to acquire that hold on the English mind 
which its votaries desired, this reproach must be re- 
moved, and no one laboured harder to remove it than 
Lord Acton. Some might say that the task which he 
attempted proved the ruin of his own powerful mind 
and that, if he had not been a Catholic, all pleading 
for his greatness would have been needless. But it is 
a fascinating spectacle to witness the efforts of the 
fight. He was never idle, at Aldenham, in Bruton 
Street, at Herrnsheim, in the House of Commons, he 
was full of the same untiring energy, reading all day, 
writing half the night, teaching, inspiring, encourag- 
ing, a source of strength for any who needed it, of 
‘encouragement for those who might despair. 

It may be objected that this book is too full of edi- 
torial details, but they are necessary for the appreciation 
of Acton’s character. But there are green places of 
serene philosophy which are of infinite value, and much 
ght is thrown on the development of Acton’s mind. 

e see that he was trained as a scientific theologian 
and historian ; for three years he was subjected to this 
laborious discipline, and one of his main desires was 
to introduce German scientific methods into English 
thought. Let us recall one of his workshops, a large 
bedroom in a huge castle in the wilds of Austria, a 
castle which once lodged an army of French soldiers 
under Soult. Soult dined sumptuously with the lord 
of the castle, and put the gold dinner-service into his 
pocket. When the lord of the castle dined with 


Soult at Paris as Bavarian minister, the Marshal 
thoughtfully decked the table with his own dinner- 
service. On the table is a huge pile of books, the 
result of two months’ reading. In the books are 
long slips of paper, they mark the places where some- 
thing has struck the reader. Before he leaves the 
castle each of these books will be carefully examined 
and the passages copied out in a neat hand on specially 
prepared slips of ruled paper. These slips will be 
classified and arranged in boxes for future use. There 
are thousands of these slips now in the University 
Library at Cambridge, and Lord Acton said that they 
could be used after his death. But what archer will 
be found competent to bend his bow? Lord Acton 
seldom pursued a train of thought without a pen in 
his hand. Similar paper slips lay on his table covered 
with lists of names of men or of places, written in 
columns, having apparently no connexion with each 
other, but presenting some train of thought of which 
the clue has too often been lost. Everywhere he 
pursued the same laborious life. Even when in waiting 
at Windsor Castle he would fence out a sanctuary for 
himself in the Royal Library and protect himself to 
the best of his power against the attacks of teasing 
maids of honour. 

It is hardly worth while to discuss why so great a 
man did not leave upon his generation a mark more 
clearly discernible. Perhaps he was not sufficiently a 
man of thought, or sufficiently a man of action. His 
thought was limited by his balance of mind, by his 
habit of seeing both sides, by his fear of overstatement. 
His action was cramped by his dislike of controversy, 
and his reluctance to become entangled by the petty 
details of daily business. Like S. Bonaventura in 
Dante he always gave the minor care the second 
place. Perhaps in both of these departments he 
was confined by the over-respect for authority which 
was derived from his Catholic education. It will 
never be known how far the influence of his Church 
.Was exercised over him. Some twenty years before 
his death he was engaged in writing a history of the 
Popes of the Reformation. He had cupboards full of 
manuscript materials. The work was to have been 
written in the German language, and was to form part 
of a famous series. Why did it never see the light ? 
It may be doubted whether the history of liberty, so 
often spoken of in the letters to Mrs. Drew, was ever 
seriously contemplated. It was certainly never begun. 
It served partly as a defence against troublesome 
questioning as to what he was writing, and partly as 
a ‘*Philosopher’s Stone”, never to be realised but 
serving as a stimulus to exertion. 

We have already expressed our conviction that some 
day or other Lord Acton will be recognised as a great 
teacher, a great Catholic, and a great Englishman. 
Till that time arrives his best monument is his library, 
which by the munificence of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
John Morley has been given to the University of Cam- 
bridge. In those sixty thousand volumes there is not 
one which he did not buy, and scarcely one which he 
did not read. It remains the faint reflection of the 
mind which created it, and on which it reacted in its 
turn. As it is more studied and becomes a fountain of 
youth to Cambridge literary lore, deeper interest will 
attach to the man who made it and the world will 
become conscious of what it possessed in Lord Acton’s 
energy, and what it lost by his death. 


THE EPIC OF BRITAIN. 


“The Dawn in Britain.” By Charles M. Doughty. 
Vols. I-IV. London: Duckworth. 1906. 4s. 6d. 


net each. 


A” epic in twenty-four books on the struggle of 

barbaric Keltic Europe with Rome, from Brennus 
to Boadicea, will seem a piece of wantonness to the 
majority of modern citizens nourished on the halfpenny 
press, scrappy text-books and Mr. Hall Caine’s dramas. 
‘*Epics in an age of motor-cars and main-drainage ! 
absurd ”, so argues the vulgar mind which prides itself 
on being shut in by the noise and dust of its own gene- 
ration’s achievements, and has no desire to penetrate 
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‘ 
beyond the walls of its common environment to the appealing because it shows nothing of the soft shade 


infinite patterns of the life of the past. And yet even a 
journalist can comprehend the spirit of the past when 
chance or time has preserved for us the evidence of 
some speaking detail. Czsar’s description, for example, 
of the British war-chariots that unnerved his legions 
will probably continue to interest men when all descrip- 
tions of our modern motor-cars have been forgotten. 
In literature given the outline of an old story and the 
merest fragments of living detail, and the true poet’s 
imagination will conjure up for us a drama of life so 
intense as to make pale and poverty-stricken the life we 
can see and touch physically. Thus it is merely a 
question of relative imaginative intensity in art whether, 
say, the headlong rush of the British charioteers, as 
they bore down upon the Roman legions, remain more 
living and actual to us than, say, the charge of the 
Irish Brigade at Fontenoy. To illustrate this let the 
reader study the following passage, and note how the 
swerving gallop of the rattling scythe-carts is indicated 
in the rough irregular beat of the verse, and how in 
the last nine lines the wild savage atmosphere of the 
archaic fight sweeps around us. 


** Sudden, with dreadful yells, cerulean Britons’ 
Shrill scythe-carts break out, on them, from thick 
woods. 
Well can those drivers wield, in swift career, 
Or hold, on an hill-bent, their rushing teams. 
Their chariots leap and run with hideous din, 
Of creaking axe-trees. Ride, on each, two warriors : 
Britons run hardily out, on their yoke beams, 
To fight with Romans, or thence hurl forth javelins ; 
Or, lighted, as stout footmen, they contend. 

And whom they slay, in view of all the army, 
Their off-lopt polls, all bloody (atrocious sight !) 
They, on dire hooks, hang round their furious war- 

carts. 

Upleapt, with scornful vaunt, then, those drive forth : 
And their bronze whirling naves, whereon be set 
Sharp sickles, Romans reap, with griesly deaths ; 
And pierce long scythes, before their horses’ breasts : 
And scourging, here and there, with rattling wheels ; 
All bloody, they o’er drive who fallen of Romans.” 


The above passage is most characteristic of our 
author’s imaginative achievement, and indicates that 
he has laid deep foundations of learning and research 
for his epic, much as the lake-dwellers drove in piles on 
which to support the platforms of their structures. 
There are few antiquaries living, we imagine, who could 
surpass our author in detailed knowledge of the social 
life of the European peoples of the bronze and iron 
ages, but none the less his feat of raising that 
great barbaric society from its resting place in 
tumulus and cairn and animating it with the 
breath of living passion, while conjuring up many 
hundreds of scenes in its wild and primitive environ- 
ment, is in fact truly extraordinary. How has Mr. 
Doughty been able to make such shadowy semi- 
mythical figures of tradition as Cartismandua, the 
Brigantine Queen, and Togodumnos the British war- 
lord, convincing in their human motives and heroic 
actions? His success, wethink, is partly attributable 
to his early familiarity with peoples in the nomadic and 
pastoral stage of culture, as was demonstrated by his 
remarkable travel book ‘‘ Arabia Deserta”, where all 
the facts of life are seen more nakedly, more directly 
and more in true relation one to another. Civilised 
life is confused in gesture, petty and complex in outline, 
and force and dignity of bearing as we know have 
long been strangers to our friend ‘‘the man in the 
street”. There is a large austerity, a rough hewn 
grandeur in ‘‘ The Dawn in Britain” which endows it 
with the true atmosphere of epic, and possibly this 
archaic simplicity and force are the legacy we gain from 
the author’s wanderings in the Arabian desert; but 
whether or no there is nothing in English literature in 
style and spirit with which ‘‘ The Dawn in Britain ” may 
be compared. The reader's first sensations on plung- 
ing into its depths may be likened to some townsman’s 
on encountering the whistling winds of a wild Cornish 
or Breton moor strewn with granite boulders, a country 
stern harsh and uncouth, but with a beauty not the less 


and green fulness of English lanes and meadows, 
The crabbedness, forceful austerity and abrupt con. 
centration of the verse, along with the learned archaism 
of his vocabulary will bewilder many people and 
irritate more, accustomed to the Tennysonian tradi. 
tion and the easy pipings of our minor poets. The 
verdict of such readers will, doubtless, recall that 
passed by eighteenth-century society on mountain 
scenery ‘‘a horrid waste of savage rocky wilds”; 
and it is quite possible that while schoolmasters 
will denounce our author’s syntax, journalists and 
minor poets will demonstrate that he does not write 
English. There is no doubt that his verse is ob- 
scured by inversions and archaisms, but we shall not 
attempt to discuss the question as to what the epic 
must have lost in character by gaining in clearness, 
Others may sapiently attack the instrument by which 
our author’s vision is made known to us, but it 
is clear to us, the more closely one considers Mr. 
Doughty’s feat of projecting his imagination into 
the sunken world of barbaric Europe, that the stern 
actuality of his scenes and their strange wild atmosphere 
could not be conveyed by poetry traditional in its 
effects. Take, for example, the description of the 
high-druid Aesgar. The passage is, unfortunately, too 
long for quotation, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that the literary chiaroscuro of this picture of Aesgar’s 
dim hall, where 


‘* Young men sit on the floor, with dangerous looks ; 
Chanting dark lays, lip-discipline of vain druids”, 


as the brain-sick sorcerer, Llys, clamours without, is 
as original in its dark mysterious tone as the richest 
Rembrandt etching. The actuality of the scenes, the 
barbaric force of the battle-pictures, the strange 
uncouth atmosphere of this primitive landscape of 
forest fen and marsh, is interpreted by a Muse richly 
romantic in feeling, but extremely real in aim and 
method. Poetry is said by the philosopher to be 
but a reflection of a reflection of a refiection, but 
Mr. Doughty seems always to aim at bringing to 
us the feeling of the thing in itself, of the essence of the 
action he is describing. Thus if the reader examine 
the story of Divicos, the Armoric pirate, the descrip- 
tion of the British princes in Rome, the account of 
prehistoric Ireland, the scene of the Norse pirates in 
Caradoc’s hall, the mutiny of the Roman soldiers, the 
fury and confusion of the British onslaught, the 
fight between the Roman galleys and the Scandinavian 
long ships, the appearance of Cartismandua, the British 
Queen, and the really extraordinary picture of Claudius’ 
tear in the war-tower, he will have the sense of having 
encountered these scenes and peoples in the flesh, of 
having had all his perceptions called into play by the 
demands that the intense individuality of their character 
makes upon him. 

The actuality of such an episode as that of the 
attempted rape of Embla by drunken Roman nobles 
is curiously Hogarthian in its force, but itis none the 
less poetry of high order. Mr. Doughty, we believe, 
will take his place ultimately among English classics by 
the distinction of having reintroduced into poetry that 
spirit of realism which we find so strong in Chaucer, 
but which has rarely been reconciled with the spirit of 
romance since the days of the Elizabethans. Mr. 
Doughty’s verse in general is marked rather by austere 
strength than by sweetness, but his boulder-strewn 
uplands are cleft here and there by green ravines in 
which bloom soft and delicate flowers. For wildness of 
romantic beauty and for strange originality it would be 
impossible to match the story of Cloten and Esla. We 
cannot refrain from quoting a few lines to show the 
rare quality of this love story. Cloten a Kentish prince 
has been shipwrecked on the isle Sena and found by 
Esla, the young priestess of the moon, who descends 
the cliff at evening to succour her lover: 


‘* Wakes Esla, all day, so she impatient is, 
To keep his life, which hid under these brinks. 
When erst, from heaven, the molten stars look forth; 
After the sunny rays, she ready is ; . 
Nor fears, where, like to walls, down hangs the cliff, 
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Descend ; and seemed, by day, none footing was. 
She hastes, for marked she mounts the tide beneath. 
She goeth down, by sharp scaurs, such force has love; 
And lightly oft she depends, by corded roots : 

So that sea-gods, beholding, bate their breaths, 

The chilling wind, her golden hairs outbloweth ; 
She, bound about her, long fringed-mantle bears ; 
That sea-cast one, to cover from the cold.” . . . 


** Oh joy, when dimly, at last, beholds each one, 
The other’s semblance, in this doubtful gloom. 
Then whispered speech, sweet knitting of true palms, 
Already knit their hearts. Her mantle, warm, 
Of wadmel, then she splayed about them both. 
They creep together, in that fear and cold, 
In dim sea-cave. Smiles out, in firmament, 
The hoary girdled, infinite, night of stars, 
Above them ; like as when, in sweet spring-time, 
With wind-flowers white, some glade is storied seen; 
Whereas, from part to part, like silver stream, 
Shine hemlocks, stitchworts, sign of former path.” 


So vast is the reach of this epic that to detail the 
mere arguments of the sixteen books already published 
would fill many columns of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
By comparing the spirit of Mr. Doughty’s Gaulish 
and British ruling caste with the spirit of the warrior 
caste aristocracy that inspires old pagan Irish litera- 
ture, such as the Cuchullin Saga, one is led to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ The Dawn in Britain” is indeed a 
great poetic storehouse of the history, fact, legend, 
romance, and sociological lore of the Keltic peoples, 
whose creeds, arts, and culture have been long 
buried from sight by successive waves of Roman, 
Saxon, and Norman conquerors, but who at one time 
held the overlordship of half Europe. The human 
richness of Mr. Doughty’s epic of barbaric life is 
cunningly accentuated by the dim and mysterious 
supernatural backgrcund to his picture, in which the 
shadowy forces of the island gods, the vast elementary 
beings of earth and air, loom up mysteriously, con- 
tending in vain against the destined triumph of Rome 
and of Rome’s gods. 


THE FILIPINOS AND THEIR NEW MASTERS. 


‘‘An Englishwoman in the Philippines.’ By Mrs. 
Campbell Dauncey. London: Murray. 1906. 
12s. net. 


~LOBE-TROTTERS’ books are many, and their 
merits few. Though Mrs. Campbell Dauncey 
lived for less than a year in the Philippines, it would 
perhaps be unfair to place her work in the globe- 
trotting category. It is distinctly above the average 
of such books. For the greater part of her time she 
stayed at Iloilo, one of the larger provincial towns, 
and did not travel about the islands; but in this series 
of well-written letters she manages to convey a good 
general idea of life in the ‘‘ Pearl of the Ocean”’, the 
beauty, and, at the same time, the monotony of the 
tropical scenery, the virtues and failings of the natives, 
together with some shrewd views on the relations 
of the Americans—both as individuals and as the 
governing power—with the Filipinos. Her sweeping 
denunciation of the Spanish priests will not carry 
much weight with those who are able to speak 
from something more than hearsay, which she can 
hardly claim to do. No doubt the priests’ failings 
were considerable, and their large acquisition of landed 
property was one principal reason for the native re- 
volt against the Spaniards. Yet had Mrs. Dauncey 
been in the islands in the days of their power, she 
must have admitted that, although there were many 
cases of oppression, and still more of lax morality, 
the influence of the Spanish clergy on the whole was 
good. Not always recruited from the highest class, 
they were placed in a position of almost despotic power 
in their scattered country parishes. Is it wonderful 
that some abused this power or that more gave way 
to the temptations of tropical life among a people of 
little or no moral feeling? Whilst opposing the higher 


education of the people, the priests were undeniably a 
civilising force. The ‘‘ new Filipinos”, Rizal and his 
party, naturally enough denounced them, but anyone 
who knew the natives as they were in the old time, and 
has seen them since, must question whether the new, 
half-educated Filipino, with his caricature of American 
ways, is half as good a man as his predecessor. The 
Friars, as representatives of a higher race and a more 
advanced civilisation, were far superior to the swarm 
of American school teachers who are so graphically 
described in Mrs. Dauncey’s second letter. And this 
is the story of the American occupation all through ; 
the Spaniard, with all his failings, was a gentleman, 
the American—at any rate as seen in the Philippines— 
usually is not. As the Filipinos, Orientals of the Malay 
stock, are innate gentlemen themselves, the prestige 
of the white man has been rudely shaken. The natives 
respected the Spaniard, and generally got on with him 
well enough, but for the American they have neither 
respect nor liking. And how does the American 
regard his ‘‘little brown brother”? We fancy he 
agrees with the refrain of the song; ‘‘he may be a 
brother of William H. Taft, but he ain’t no brother 
of mine”. 

Mrs. Dauncey makes no suggestion as to the future. 
Will the Americans, disdaining to profit by the experi- 
ence of the great colonising nations, win on their own 
lines? Or will they be brought to admit that they have 
been working on a wrong principle, and attempt to 
mould their government on that of Powers whose ex- 
perience was gained in the hardest—and best—of all 
schools, that of mistakes retrieved? Or will they 
grow sick, and abandon the islands to the Filipinos to 
whom they so precipitately promised independence ? 
That they are honest in their opinion that their scheme 
is the best need not be questioned, but the weak point 
is that Congress which makes the laws contains no 
members who have first-hand knowledge of the con- 
ditions, and is often guided by extreme faddists, or 
interested bodies. The United States have no trained 
governing class, and the local administration is in the 
hands of men who belong to no established civil ser- 
vice, but have been appointed largely owing to politica? 
‘* pull’. Politics apart, Mrs. Dauncey gives a vivid an@ 
entertaining picture of everyday life in the Philippines ; 
her descriptions of housekeeping in Iloilo, with its 
trials and pleasures, and of her fascinating pets and 
her talks with both natives and Americans, show us 
a clever woman’s view of life in the Far East. 


WHITMAN AND WATER. 


‘*Days with Walt Whitman.” By Edward Carpenter. 
London: Allen. 1906. 5s. net. 


HE “‘ days” themselves are not very entertaining 

or informing. Memoirs of a scrappy kind, 
padded out by an author’s own conjecture and often 
rather trite reflection, are very tedious reading, and 
this type of book-making is painfully in evidence just 
now. Applied to men of the creative order, like 
Whitman, it is specially irritating. Definite facts 
about such men are. worth having, we feel, and so we 
read on in the hope that something really significant 
may occur. ‘* Meanwhile in that first ten minutes I 
was becoming conscious of an impression which sub- 
sequently grew even more marked—the impression, 
namely, of immense vista or background in his person- 
ality.” Thus, at the very outset, we discern the trail 
of the book-maker. A few lines further down our 
author is ‘‘ aware of a certain radiant power in him, 
a large benign effluence and inclusiveness, as of the 
sun, which filled out the place where he was—yet with 
something of reserve and sadness in it too, and a sense 
of remoteness and inaccessibility”. One wonders how 
far a sensible man can write like this and not be aware 
that he is writing priggish nonsense. Fortunately, 
one is forearmed against this sort of thing in any book 
about Whitman. One expects it, knowing that allow- 
ance must be made for that atmosphere of expository 
earnestness and comically solemn verbiage which 
invests like a garment all writing nowadays that is 
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inspired by subjects consciously American and “ pro- 
gressive”. 

Fortunately, too, Mr. Edward Carpenter is at his 
best a thoughtful writer. When he ceases to make 
copy of his thoroughly harmless rencounters with 
Whitman himself, and leaves twaddle about Whitman’s 
personality for talk about Whitman’s work, he shows 
insight and is interesting. His quotations, particularly, 
suggest a fine judgment of Whitman's merits. What 
he says of the “limited appeal” of purely literary 
work has much that is sound, and his conception of 
Whitman as the ‘‘average” man, coming for the 
first time, ‘‘in a deliberate and representative way”, 
into literature, is not at all a bad critical basis from 
which to approach the poems. We agree thoroughly 
with Mr. Carpenter in his explanation (set forth though 
it is in a kind of ‘‘ philosophical” jargon that we dis- 
like) of what shortsighted criticism might call the 
incompleteness of Whitman’s form. 


‘* Let others finish specimens—I never finish specimens ; 
I shower them by exhaustless laws, as Nature does, 
fresh and modern continually.” 


Whitman’s work, indeed, is quite mistakenly described 
as a book of ‘‘ poems”. Judyed artistically, his utter- 
ance has unity only as an autobiography may be said 
to have unity. Whitman himself is the leaven. Other- 
wise, his work has little cohesion. To put the same 
thing in another way, the several poems (as they are 
called) are simply fragments of one huge lyric. Like 
all genuine poets, Whitman took life for his theme. 
But he differs from the other accepted poets in this 
particular, that whereas they have aimed at infusing 
their sense of life (so to speak) into some rounded and 
limited subject, he attempts to grasp life and express 
it in bulk, in the raw. The ancient dramatists were 
restricted to a certain cycle of familiar legends. The 
lyrists, in every age, have moved within a familiar 
circle of objects—odes to women, epitaphs and so 
forth. Even poets like Wordsworth and Browning, 
poets essentially philosophical in their texture, only 
modified the traditional lyric themes and gave them a 
fresh elasticity. All poets, nevertheless, are judged 
by their success in suggesting to the ear, whatever 
their subject may be ostensibly, the vague murmur 
of life asa whole. ‘‘The light that never was on sea 
or land”, though Wordsworth introduces it in con- 
nexion with a picture of Something-or-Other Castie in 
a Storm, is really of universal application and might 
have occurred in any poem—by a very great poet. Our 
point is that Whitman made the very bold and novel 
experiment of disregarding set subjects altogether. 
Here and there, it is true, he confines himself to a 
theme, but in the main his characteristic work is an 
attempt at poetic content unlimited by any form save 
that which the matter itself—life as a whole seen in pro- 
cession—might impose. We regret we cannot express 
this view in some rather less abstract way, but there it 
is. Whitman, in fact, differs from the other poets 
because his starting point is different. Take Keats for 
example. Keats ‘‘commenced author” as the ardent 
disciple, the passionate ape, of the Elizabethans. His 
own sense of life, his own vision of things, crept into 
his work gradually ; it was through the glass of other 
men’s poetry that he first perceived the wonder of the 
world. More or less, the same thing is true of nearly 
all poets. But Whitman, we believe, did not begin 
with literature at all. He did not begin by thinking 
how fine it would be to create poetry. His literary 
taste, indeed, so far as he had one, was crude, naive 
and unpruned to the end. What possessed him was 
the passion of a mystic for human life itself, and where 
he attains (as he often does attain) the perfect expres- 
sion it is due to the directness and fervour of his 
feeling and sight. A literary training would have 
saved him from his amazing hybrids and weird ex- 
crescences of speech. Genius only, and genius of the 
mystical order, can account for the magic of art which 
he often achieved, with utter disregard of artistic 
canons, solely by virtue of his fresh and large preoccu- 
pation with life and mankind. 

It is a pity so much of this book should be mere 
tittle-tattle. Who wants to know the trivialities of 


what passed between Whitman and Emerson? And 
Mr. Carpenter’s own appreciations of Whitman as poet 
might have been expanded with real advantage. The 
only faults here, as we have hinted, are a certain 
rotundity of style and taint of strenuous commonplace 
which remind us now and then that Whitman, even 
still, is mainly the possession of a quaint, pseudo- 
philosophical coterie of minds—that he is not yet 
absorbed, as of course he will be, into the general body 
of culture. 


THE ATTEMPT TO FILCH CANADA. 


“‘The Canadian War of 1812." By C.P. Lucas. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


EW phases of our history are less known or have 
been less studied than the war with the United 
States in 1812. The reason is simple. Interest in the 
campaign was eclipsed by the struggle with Napoleon. 
It is true that during part of the War of American 
Independence we were also at war with France. But 
at that time affairs in America were of exceptional 
moment to the English people. Moreover it cannot 
be said that the American war in the early years of the 
last century was particularly instructive from a pro- 
fessional point of view. It did not afford scope for the 
display of great military genius, though some men like 
Isaac Brock came to the front. In dealing with this 
little-known subject Mr. Lucas has rendered consider- 
able service. His chapters contain evidence of much 
patient research, and the elaborate details which he 
has collected have been carefully pieced together and 
lucidly arranged. Undoubtedly they supply the student 
of war with a much-needed work. To the general 
reader it will inevitably seem dull. 

No widespread national feeling was behind the war 
on either side. In the United States enthusiasm was 
shown only by the comparatively small party of Pan- 
American extremists who wished to oust the parent 
race from the American continent. The primary causes 
of the war had long been brewing; but the occasion 
was the interference with the trade of neutral Powers 
by belligerents, the strenuous upholding by the British 
of the right of search for deserters on neutral vessels, 
and the alleged impressment of American citizens. 
There can be no question that war with Great Britain, 
her hands tied by France, was regarded by a certain 
section in the United States as likely to be a mere 
‘walk over” in the case of Canada, upon whom the 
main brunt of the fighting fell. It was clearly a war 
of aggression on the part of the United States, and of 
defence on the part of Canada. Like the Boer War of 
1899-1902 it showed the immense difficulty of attempting 
the conquest of huge tracts of territory, even though 
sparsely populated, and the need of an adequate nucleus 
of trained men. The struggle was carried on with 
varying success ; but not, it must be admitted, with 
particular credit to either British or Americans. It 
dragged on for the best part of three years, till the eve of 
Waterloo. The numbers concerned—they were mainly 
composed of citizen soldiers—were never great ; andno 
engagement, except that between the ‘‘ Shannon” and 
the ‘‘ Chesapeake”, has lived in history. But if the 
war itself was of comparatively small account, some of 
its attendant circumstances were of great importance. 
In fact it may be said that it made Canada a nation. 
To the colony it was of far greater moment than to the 
Mother Country. The United States’ real programme 
was to conquer and annex Canada at a moment when 
Great Britain had her hands full: and, as Mr. Lucas 
pertinently describes it, ‘‘the historical fact remains 
that they forced war upon the country which had been 
their own motherland, at the darkest time of her 
history, when she was fighting to the death for the 
national liberties which the Americans themselves pro- 
fessed to value so dearly”. But their action did more 
than any other event could have done to consolidate 
the two races which inhabit Canada. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH COMEDY? 


‘‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” (The Museum Dramatists, 
Vol. I.) Edited by John S. Farmer. London: 


Gibbings. 2s. net. 

WE deem it safer, till more conclusive evidence 

comes to light, to qualify with a query-mark the 
heading of this notice. For there is another play, 
‘Ralph Roister Doister”, which claims the distinction 
of being the first English comedy, and indeed it is 
only recently that the soundness of that claim has been 
doubted. But careful investigations and reasonable 
deductions made by Professor Hales, Dr. Bradley, and 
Dr. Peile, the present Master of Christ’s College Cam- 
bridge, have shown it to be by no means impossible 
that ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle ” was really the earlier 
of the two. The author of ‘‘Roister Doister” was 
Nicholas Udall, Head Master successively of Eton and 
Westminster, and Professor Hales’ grounds for ascrib- 
ing it to the Westminster period (1553-1556) are almost 
beyond controversy. (O tempora! O mores! to think 
of the Head Masters of Eton and Westminster in 
these respectable days writing broad, not to say low, 
comedies!) The great difficulty in fixing the date of 
‘*Gammer Gurton” has always lain in the uncertainty 
of the authorship. The original title-page tells us no 
more than that it was ‘‘ Played on Stage, not longe 
ago in Christes Colledge in Cambridge, Made by Mr S. 
Mr of Art” Who was Mr S.? The introduction to 
the edition before us contains a clear statement of 
Dr. Bradley’s arguments on this question ; and it is very 
hard, after reading them, to doubt that the author was 
not, as was formerly supposed, John Still, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, but one William Stevenson, Fellow of 
Christ’s, ‘‘ who appears in the bursar’s accounts as the 
author of a play acted in the year 1553-54”. And 
there the matter must rest, till fresh discoveries are 
made. There is, however, another reason why we 
hesitate to describe “‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle” as 
the first English comedy. ‘‘The drama”, writes Mr. 
Chambers in ‘‘The Medieval Stage”, ‘‘ which had 
already migrated from the church to the market-place, 
was to migrate still further, to the banqueting-hall”. 
This second migration had been effected long before 
1553- The best-known playwright of that period was 
John Heywood, and the characteristics of his work 
were, as Mr. Chambers says, ‘“‘its free handling of 
contemporary life, the outspokenness, which often 
becomes indecency, of its language, its note of satire, 
especially towards the priest and other institutions 
deserving of reverence”. We find precisely the same 
characteristics in ‘‘Gammer Gurton”, and we cannot 
discern, comparing it with, say, Heywood’s ‘ The 
Four P’s”, any such difference of form or tone as to 
justify us in regarding them as examples of two distinct 
types of drama. 

But be that as it may, whether we call the one a 
comedy and the other an interlude or bring them both 
into one class and call them farces, ‘‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle” is a most interesting and entertaining play, 
illustrating as it does the quaint~country manners and 
the broad country humour of nearly four hundred years 
ago. No one who reads it can help reflecting how 
little the yokel has changed; we can well imagine 
every scene, except that in which the curate falls into 
the trap set for him by Diccon the Bedlam, being 
enacted in real life to-day in many parts of England— 
the cat stealing the milk, the ‘‘gammer™” starting up 
to give chase and in her excitement losing the needle 
with which she is repairing Hodge’s breeches, the 
vigorous abuse which she and Dame Chat hurl at 
one another, and finally Hodge’s painful discovery of 
the lost needle. If the play were performed, with very 
slight modifications, in any village barn before a purely 
rustic audience, we'll be bound it would be received 
with as much uproarious applause as when it was first 
produced before the learned dons of Cambridge. 

‘*Gammer Gurton’s Needle ” has often been reprinted, 
but this is the first time in recent years that it has ap- 
peared in a volume by itself. The other plays which 
are to be included in this series are no less interesting, 
and it is to be hoped that in this convenient form they 
will come to be more widely known and appreciated as 


‘ 


they deserve; for they are all, or almost all, worth 
reading for themselves, quite apart from their import- 
ance in the history of the English drama. 


PAINTERS IN PAIRS. 


‘‘How to Study Pictures.” By Charles H. Caffin. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


| Ader since the appearance of Mr. Robert C. Witt’s 

‘* How to Look at Pictures ”, the book and its title 
have inspired imitations, with or without acknowledg- 
ment. ‘* How to Judge of a Picture”’, by Professor Van 
Dyke, and ‘‘The Appreciation of Pictures”, by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, both American echoes of the original 
work, soon followed. Close on their heels in almost 
indecent haste, and also by an American, comes the 
English edition of Mr. Caffin’s volume ‘‘ How to Study 
Pictures’. It too is obviously based—title, preface, 
introduction, and choice of illustrations—on ‘‘ How to 
Look at Pictures”. The plagiarism is naked and 
unashamed, and even in the three pages of biblio- 
graphy no hint of the fact escapes. Professor Van 
Dyke’s work indeed appears in the list of general 
authorities, but Mr. Sturgis, though a compatriot, is 
also ignored. So severe is the struggle for existence. 

Regarded as a frank imitation however the book is 
well enough of its kind. The author, who is the 
American editor of the ‘* Studio” , has confined himself 
to considering fifty-six painters whose names he con- 
tends are ‘‘ pivotal ones by reason of what these artists 
accomplished or of their influence upon others”. 
Adapting the “‘ parallel method” he proceeds to deal 
with these painters in pairs, ‘‘look on this picture and 
on this’’, and thus to present a survey, or bird’s-eye 
view of the whole field of painting. One may weil 
doubt whether so much could possibly be achieved even 
from the vantage seat of the Recording Angel within 
the limits of some few hundred pages. But the system 
of parading these “ pivotal painters” before the reader 
in pairs like a gigantic crocodile is certainly open 
to objections even from the student’s own point 
of view. It may appeal to those who are already 
initiated in the mysteries of art but must surely 
tend to confuse the beginner. Moreover the pairs 
are so curiously assorted. As boys in the great 
school of painting in many cases they would certainly 
not have chosen to walk out together. Nor is there 
any intelligible system on which the usher could have 
ordered them to form files. They seem to have been 
chosen indiscriminately as apposites or opposites. 
Cimabue and Giotto as the oldest, the model boys in 
the school, of course lead the way, master and pupil no 
doubt having much in common, for the one developed 
from and amplified the other; so too with Masaccio 
and Mantegna, pioneers of realism in Florence and 
Padua, or Sargent and Whistler, to come to modern 
times. On the other hand the yoking together of such 
obvious opposites as Titian and Holbein, Hobbema 
and Claude Lorraine, Constable and Turner, David and 
Delacroix is bound to result in vigorous and instructive 
discussion if not actual strife. But what are we to say 
of such ill-assorted couples as Raphael and Wohlge- 
muth, Rembrandt and Murillo, Courbet and Boecklin ? 
What indeed is Wohlgemuth doing in a galére which 
already includes both Direr and Holbein and omits 
all the Dutch genre-painters, Vermeer, Terburg, and 
Steen? Can it be due to the patriotic wish to illustrate 
the work of the master from an American collection, 
the ‘“‘ Death of the Virgin”, here ascribed to him, 
being in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston? How, 
too, can Piloty or Jules Breton be fairly taken as 
‘* pivotal names in the history of art ? 

Mr. Caffin’s style is from the nature of the subject 
very much that of the lecturer addressing a youthful 
audience, which no doubt accounts for the wholesale 
acceptance of such pretty fables as those associated 
with the Rucellai Madonna and Giotto’s drawing of 
a goat upon the rock. That Antonello worked at 
Bruges he also mentions as a fact, though there is no 
real evidence in support of it. It is not that the 
writer is deficient in the historical sense, for one of 
the merits of the book is the way in which he places 
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the painters he deals with in the milieu of their times 
and surroundings, and indicates how their tendencies 
are reflected in the artists’ works. He shows also con- 
siderable skill in hitting off a contrast in a few words, 
as for instance that of Sargent’s reticent personality 
producing works so brilliantly assertive as against 
Whistler's brilliantly assertive personality creating for 
the most part only what is tenderly reticent. As in 
dealing with the Italian masters he often merely echoes 
Berenson and John Addington Symonds, so in treating 
of the nineteenth century he is much indebted to 
Richard Miither. It is however with the moderns that 
he is most at home. His summing up of the art of 
Rossetti, at least in his later years, is admirable: ‘‘ He 
retreats from the manifold sensations of the open sun- 
cleansed world, into a hot-house, whose air is laden 
with the fragrance of the orchard”. Very clearly 
expressed too is his chapter on Manet and Israels. 
With Claude Monet he is less successful. Of Puvis 
de Chavannes, ‘‘a vigorous red-blooded man with 
healthy enjoyment in the good things of life and an 
admiration of what is strong and bounteous in human 
and physical nature”, he writes well and sympa- 
thetically. 

The point of view throughout is frankly American. 
Whistler and Sargent are classed as Americans, though 
** foreigners” may claim them as ‘‘ cosmopolitans 
m0 One apparently as in any sense English. The 
language and spelling are also transatlantic, tempera 
painting is referred to as ‘‘ distemper”, and terms like 
**functional”, ‘* expressional”, ‘‘liny” abound. The 
iflustrations are for the most part well chosen, though 
rather too obvious and not always well reproduced. 
Too generous a concession is made to popular taste in 
including such a picture as Gérome’s ‘‘ Pollice Verso” 
and the Fortuny in half-tone appears as but the 
veriest travesty of the original. The parallel chronology 
of painters included at the end of the book will doubt- 
less help to elucidate the somewhat confused chrono- 
logical arrangement and the glossary contains many 
curious explanations comprising among others Mr. 
Eerenson’s now famous artistic Americanism ‘tactile 
imagination ”. 


NOVELS. 


“The Queen of Swords: the Story of a Woman and an 
Extraordinary Duel.” By Joseph Keating. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1906. 6s. 


It certainly was an extraordinary duel in which Sir 
Charles Mainwaring lost his life in Hyde Park and so 
caused young Mr. Owen Wynne to be hunted down, 
but though extraordinary it forms somewhat slight 
material on which to base a whole novel. Sir Charles 
has a beautiful young wife, and two other men—a 
virtuous and a vicious—have also fallen in love with 
her. The vicious one is a powerful minister of state in 
the days of the Regency and by a deep-laid plan he 
schemes to have both the husband and Owen Wynne 
removed ; his plan only partially succeeds, for the 
young Welshman does not permit himself to be driven 
into exile without making a fight for it. He leaves 
London, an innocent man with a hue and cry after him, 
and at the very moment when his capture is imminent 
his arch-enemy is compelled to be the one to befriend 
him in a dramatic manner, and to postpone his next 
vindictive move. That next vindictive move really leads 
to the clearing up of the whole matter and the attaining 
of Owen Wynne’s desired end. The story, which is told 
in an easy spirited fashion, will appeal to those readers 
who like a rapid succession of incidents rather than a 
subtle presentation of character. 


“The Balance: a Novel.’ By Gordon Cuming Whadcoat. 
London: Greening. 1906. 6s. 


This story of an ill-assorted marriage is by no means 
cheerful reading, and there is but little skill shown by 
the author in the delineation of his depressing charac- 
ters. We are introduced to a man who is lauded as 
the cleverest business man in London—yet he makes 
great mistakes and commits flagrant offences against 
the social code. He marries a charming woman who 


is really in love with him, and for four years he has 
constantly ill-treated her when he brings ridiculously 
unfounded charges against her; he behaved indeed 
from the first in a peculiar way, and we watch his 
growing insanity with feelings of unbroken boredom. 
The theory which is set forth of a natural compensation 
for all ills will be comforting to the depressed in mood 
or circumstance—it leaves us speculating as to the 
possible compensations for reading an unentertaining 
novel. 


** Hazel of Hazeldean.” By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


There is very little use in presenting a problem which 
by its very nature is unsuitable for discussion in a 
novel. The superficial treatment of the case, slurring 
over and ignoring its difficulties, completely destroys 
any interest which might be awakened by an unusual 
but possible phenomenon. The education of a girl asa 
boy would probably result in exceptional development 
of feminine tendencies inseparable from female organisa- 
tions, and possible annihilation of feminine charac- 
teristics dependent on the ordinary feminine education ; 
and such an experiment would be an interesting and 
useful subject for discussion. But it is to the last 
degree improbable, even impossible, that a girl should 
be kept in ignorance of her sex until the age of 
eighteen, even if the imposture had been successfully 
concealed from her relations and friends. ‘* Hazel of 
Hazeldean”, the history of a disguised girl, is therefore 
outside the limit of intelligent appreciation. 


‘“‘No Friend like a Sister.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
London: Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


One wonders what is the secret of certain novelists’ 
popularity. Presumably dull people like dull books, 
and as dull people are in a vast majority so are dull 
novelists fortunate in their sales. Having with diffi- 
culty read through the 400 pages of ‘‘ No Friend like 
a Sister” we learn with surprise that ‘‘ Wee Wifie” 
is in its twenty-fifth thousand, and ‘‘ Queenie’s Whim” 
is in its twenty-first thousand, and so on through a 
long list of stories of the same order. Miss Carey’s 
favourite characters invariably pride themselves on 
their sense of humour, and pity the unfortunate people 
who cannot laugh at their very mild, not to say dreary, 
jokes. It is her complacency, and the apparent convic- 
tion that she is conveying the truest and best in life 
to her twenty-five thousand readers that make Miss 
Carey's books irritating. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Consumption and Civilisation.’ By John B. Huber. Philadelphia 
and London: Lippincott. 1906. 15s. net. 


The discursiveness and verbosity of this book are monu- 
mental. It is a hotch-potch of facts and fancies bearing 
upon the problem of tuberculosis with occasional metaphysical 
excursions of ludicrous irrelevancy. It purports to appeal 
equally to the medical profession and the public, and in conse- 
quence deals at some length with matters pathological which 
are commonplaces of medicine and of little service to 
the layman. The text is fully illustrated, but in a fashion 
suggestive rather of the picture-paper than of a serious semi- 
scientific compilation. Thus micro-photographs of tuberculous 
lung-tissues alternate with photographs of tuberculous notabili- 
ties and groups of convalescent consumptives in various 
sanatoria. Some of the medical facts are wrongly given, so 
far at least as this country is concerned. To say that pul- 
monary tuberculosis is rare before adolescence is to mis-state 
completely the experience of physicians in these islands at all 
events. We fear the author has wasted the considerable labour 
which has obviously been devoted to the compilation of this 
book. Several of the chapters in it would make readable 
magazine articles, but taken as a whole it establishes no pre- 
tensions to be considered a valuable contribution to the 
literature of tuberculosis. 


‘Qn Centenarians.” By T.E. Young. London: Layton. 1906. 
The old age of men, like that of yews, is a matter round 
which a great deal of romance has been woven. Many men, 
villagers especially, who are known to fame as a hundred years 
old may a be put in the same class as the yews which are 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by her Son, Rap Nevitt. With Portrait, demy 8vo. 155. net. 
[October 22nd. 


LETTERS OF CIORCE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Arranged by bis Daughter, Lucy Crump. With Portraits, demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. [Octoher 22nd. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES OF AN OLD 


By Colonel James P. Ropertrson, C.B. With Portraits, demy 
[Vou ember. 


WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH BORDERLAND. 


By Cuarves A. SHerrinG, M.A., Indian Civil Service ; Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Almora. Witn 175 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps, 
royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the First 


Mission sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. By 
Ropert P. Skinner, American Consul -,General; Commissioner to 
Abyssinia, 1903-1904. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. [October 22nd, 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. 


patriation of Boers and Natives in Orange River Colony. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the Rev. Hasketr 


Smiru, M.A., Editor cf “* Murray's Handbook to Syria and Palestine,” 1902. 
With Illustrations, large crown &vo. ros, 6d. (October 22nd. 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE CHRONICLES OF 
MOREA. A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir RENNett Ropp, 
G.C.V.O.. K C. MG. ,C.B., British Minister at Stockholm. With Illustra- 
tions and Map, ag ‘bvo. 145. net. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND CREEK VERSE. 


By H. A. J. Munro, sometime Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of 
Latin in the University of Cambridge. With a Prefatory Note by J. D. 
Durr, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambriage. Medium 8vo. with Portrait, 


An Account of the Re- 
By G. B. Beak. 
[Vovember. 


6s. net. [Ready. 
MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN, and other Verses. By 
Harrv Author of Misrepresentative Men,” ‘‘ Ruthless Rhymes 
for Heartless Homes,” &c. With Illustrations by D. Beck. 
Fcap. 4to. 5s. [Octoter 15th. 
THE LAND OF PLAY. By Mrs. GraHAam WALLAS. 
Illustrared by GitsektT James. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [O tober 15th. 


A SONC-CARDEN FOR CHILDREN. A Collection of 


Children’s Songs. Adapted from the French and German by Harry GRAHAM 
and Rosa Newmarcn. The Music Edited and Arranged by Norman 
Imp. 2s 6d. net (Ready. 


LETTERS TO A CODCHILD ON THE CATECHISM AND 
CONFIRMATION. By Atice GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of 
Newnham College, Cambridge ; Author or “ Friends of the Olden ‘Times,” 
“* Theodore of Studium,” &c. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A HUNTING CATECHISM. By Colonel R. F. Meysey- 


Tuompson, Author of ‘‘ A Shooting Catechism,” &c. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. By Sir F. Car- 


RUTHERS GouLv. 104 Cartoons from the /ivstminster Gazette. Super- 
royal 4to. 6s. net. [November. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
MY MEMOIRS. By Henri BLowitrz. With 


Portrait. Crown &vo. 6s. 


IN A CLOUCESTERSHIRE CARDEN. By Rev. H. N. 


Etracomar, Vicar of Bitton and Hon. Canon of Bristol. Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. Life as they find it in Town and 


ountry. By M. Loaner. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREASURE OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. 
with Notes, by Prof. J. Cuurton 
38. 


Selected 


Crown 8vo. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR. By 


M. E. CoLeribGE, Author of “‘The King with Two Faces,” ‘‘ The Fiery 
Dawn,” &c. [October 15. 


OCCASION’S FORELOCK. By Vio.ter A. Simpson, 


Author of The Bounet Conspirators,” &c. [| Ready. 
THE BASKET OF FATE. By Sipney Pickerinc, Author 
of Verity,” &c. [Xeady. 


QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. 


Author of “‘ The Absurd Repentance.” 


THE MILLMASTER. By C. Hotmes CauTLey. 


[October 22. 


By St. Joun Lucas, 
[Octoder 15. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., 
Bond Street, W. 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


NOW READY. 
AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Gorpon CrossE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
cloth boards, 6s. 

A Royal Commission has unanimously reported that the machinery 
of the Church for the enforcement of discipline has broken down, 
and yet the Church has a definite constitution of its own which is the 
outcome of its history, though it has been in some degree affected by 
its connexion with the State, and is expressly recognized by the law. 
This volume covers the ground from the earliest days to the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906. 


FIFTH EDITION, carefully Revised throughout. 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. TURTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
529 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

** We know of no book which we should lerd with more hope of 
advantage to a person who, without professional training in theology 
or philosophy, is perplexed by the common arguments against the 
Christian religion, and fears that the verdict of reason is against it.’ 

Church Quarterly. 

Other press notices of this excellent volume are too numerous to 
quote ; the Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, Presbyterian, and even 
the Agnostic Il’ress speak in admiration of Lieut.-Colonel Turton’s fair 
and candid treatment of his subject. 


THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL AND 
OCIAL SUBJECTS. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL AND THE COUNTEsS OF MEATH. 
Crown $vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
ITS MESSAGES. 


By the Right Rev. Epcar C. Gibson, D.D., Bishop of 
‘ Gloucester. Crown 8vo. cloth, . 
‘* Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are 
new as well as true. Ifthe publishers will give us more of this, we 
shall be thankful.” —Z-xfository Times. 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London. 228 pages, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during the 
North London Mission, including the Answers given to the Questions 
received by the Bishop. 

A People’s Edition, in paper covers, price Is. ; but this issue is 
limited to 25,000 copies, of which more than half have been sold. 

OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. FRIENDS OF THE 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. MASTER. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. cloth, 1s. 6d. Sixth Edition. 

THE AFTcRGLOW OF A 


Crown 8vo. 


GREAT REIGN. Fcap. THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY 

Edition. cloth, 1s. 6d. Fifth Edition. 
BANNERS OF THE CHRIS- 

8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Second 


Edition. 
THE FAITH OF CHURCH WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 
AND NATION. Crown Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 


THE FIDDLE STRING. 
By Rk. H. Breruerton, Author of ‘* The Child Mind.” With 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece designed by Ivor SyMEs. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. E. Nesbit, Author of ‘* Oswald Bastable and Others,” 
‘* Treasure Seekers,” &c. Well Illustrated by Cuas. E. Brock. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt tup, 6s. 


WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. 


By ‘* Brown LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by GORDON 
Browne, R.I. Demy 8vo. printed on superfine paper, fancy 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Uniform in style and price with the following three books 


by PH@BE ALLEN— 
PLAYING AT BOTANY. 3rd Edition. GARDEN PESTS. 
2nd Edition. 


JACK & JILL’S JOURNEY. 
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said to be a thousand years of age: there is no absolutely 
trustworthy information about them—all that is known for 
certain is that they are very old. Mr. Young, lately the 
President of the Institute of Actuaries, has made a fresh and 
“ authentic inquiry ” as to various alleged cases of centenarians, 
and he takes this opportunity of touching generally on “the 
duration of human race”. Most of the cases of centenarians 
which have been submitted to him have turned out fallacious. 
But he establishes the validity of several cases. The most 
remarkable case cited is perhaps that of Margaret Neve who 
died at the age of 110 years and 321 days only a few years since. 
This has been proved beyond doubt. Charles Abbot, a 
brother of the Charterhouse, died in 1899 at over 101 years of 
age: he was one of a family of twenty-three children, sixteen 
of whom grew up! Noone need question the belief of Mr. 
Young that placidity may serve to prolong life. It would be a 
very interesting thing to have a mass of facts relating to living 
people of a great age who still preserve their faculties. Many 
people have among their friends or acquaintances some man or 
woman of over eighty years with mind and body still alert. 
Regularity of life, comfortable circumstances, and a quiet easy- 
going disposition are often the explanation. 


‘*Saunterings in Spain.” By Frederick H. A. Seymour. London: 
Unwin. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Seymour says he had many reasons for limiting his 
tour in Spain to “a small portion” of the Peninsula, his object 
being to visit chiefly those cities on which the Moors had 
impressed their genius. His round included Barcelona, 
Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Granada, no mean excursion 
particularly for an enthusiast such as he, who is not forced to 
crowd his sightseeing into a few hours. His introduction 
giving an historical sketch of the Moorish occupation of Spain 


is a noteworthy tribute to a remarkable people who shed light | 


upon European art and science at a time when Europe was 
“in that slough of despond which we term ‘the Dark Ages’”. 


If some parts of Mr. Seymour’s chapters rather resemble a | 


descriptive catalogue of exhibits at a museum or picture 
gallery, his account of such places as the Escurial and Toledo 
Cathedral, the Mosque of Cordova and the Alhambra are 
glowing, and will be read with interest by others than those 
who have been so fortunate as to spend a holiday in Spain. 
Mr. Seymour is astonished that the Spaniards are not more 


alive to the treasures which a little spade-work and exploration | 


would reveal in their midst, but at least their indifference is not | 


a matter for complaint on the part of one who is himself so 
keen an investigator. Like a true Briton Mr. Seymour finds it 
necessary to wind up with some reflections concerning the 
Rock, but the note jars a little. Gibraltar has an attraction 
and significance of its own, necessarily wholly different from 
the atmosphere of the centres of Moorish activity in Spain. 
The book is well illustrated. 


‘From Valmy to Waterloo.” Translated by R. B. Douglas. 
London: Everett. 1906. 6s. 


If the authenticity of these extracts from the diary of Captain 
Charles Francois, a soldier of the Revolution and the Empire, 
were not duly vouched for by M. Jules Claretie, who contributes 
an admirable preface, and Mr. Douglas, the translator-editor, 
we should have our doubts. Francois’ adventures are worthy 
of the imagination of a Conan Doyle or a Rider Haggard. 
Starting out as a common soldier at fifteen years of age, he 
received his first bullet at Valmy within a fortnight of his 
enlistment. At Brussels, Antwerp, Namur, Sulzbach, Taglia- 
mento, in Egypt, Syria, Spain, Russia—he took part in the 
horrors of the retreat from Moscow—and at Waterloo he had 
what most men would consider a surfeit of fighting. His 
amazing story is the soldier’s counterpart of the Napoleonic 
record. As Mr. Douglas says we have had innumerable lives 
and memoirs of the Emperor, his marshals, and his diplo- 
matists, but little from the rank and file. When “the tough 
old warriors ” who followed Buonaparte’s fortunes did write— 
as in the case of Captain Francois—‘ their diaries possess a 
grim realism which the library historian very rarely attains”. 
It is not only an interesting book ; it is a valuable side-light on 
history. 


Romantic East.” 
1906. 


In this book, with its sixty-four full-page illustrations, 
Mr. Del Mar rounds off the series which he began in “ Around 
the World through Japan” and continued in “ India of To-day ”. 
He deals now with Burma, Assam and Kashmir, taking them 
on their romantic side chiefly, Burma for its people, Kashmir 
for the country, and Assam for its industry. Burma the 


By Walter Del Mar. London: Black. 


golden, he says, of all countries open to easy travelling is the | 


“nearest approach to the ideal East, the least spoilt in spite 
of its oil-mills, its rice-mills and timber-yards, by contact with 
the West, and the most pleasing in regard to the character of 
its people”. Assam appeals to him as a savage country 
which has been brought under civilised rule through the cultiva- 
tion by alien labour of a single product—tea, and Kashmir as 


the most beautiful country in the world, its physical features 
contrasting somewhat with the characteristics of the people 
who did not impress him favourably. Without being in any 
sense a guide-book “ The Romantic East” is just the sort of 
work for the tourist to take with him, and it would not be sur- 
prising if it induced a certain number of people to follow in 
Mr. Del Mar’s footsteps. 


‘*A Handbook of British Inland Birds.” 
London: Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


A little handbook on birds and birds’ eggs, simply written 
and illustrated for purposes of identification, was really needed. 
Mr. Collett and Mr. Eric Parker have collaborated to good 
effect in this volume, which is somewhat on the lines of Canon 
Atkinson’s book, such a treasure for schoolboys generations 
since. Atkinson has been brought up to date, it is true, but 
Mr. Collett adds a good deal of new information in his work. 
The chief feature of this handbook, however, is its illustrations 
in colour of birds’ eggs. They vary slightly in excellence, but 
on the whole are as good as any we have seen in a volume of 
the kind. Mr. Parker has done his work with a delicate appre- 
ciation of colour. The only regret is that he has not had space 
enough to illustrate the different types of the eggs of certain 
small birds, such as the blackcap and the tree-pipit. Save in 
variety and number there is really not much to choose between 
the illustrations in Seebohm’s book and this one. It would be 
hard to improve on Mr. Eric Parker’s plover series. for 
instance, 


By Anthony Collett. 


“Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart.” 
Glasgow: MacLehose. 1906. 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lang, ever an easy writer, is at his easiest in a book of 
this kind. He gives one the impression of writing about the 
smaller matters of history as easily as Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
writes of the lively and personal side of politics. One may 
wonder—how many thousand words a day or an hour? But 
perhaps this is only the art which hides extreme literary labour. 
At any rate the effect is agreeable to most readers. Mr. Lang 
has had several predecessors in this field of research about Mary 
Stuart’s personal appearance and ornaments, but he has drawn 
information from original sources, and added some fresh facts. 
Mr. Lang has no doubt about Mary’s beauty. It seems proven 
by the mass of portraits of her, authentic and otherwise, taken 
as a whole and by her fame with contemporary judges and 
admirers. The volume is nicely produced and has interesting 
illustrations in photogravure and half-tone. 


By Andrew Lang. 


‘“‘The British Trade Year-book 1906.” By J. Holt Schooling: 
London: Murray. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Schooling is clearly determined to spare no pains to 
make his record of British trade of the utmost value. If it 
proves of greater value to the tariff reformer than to his. 
opponent that is not Mr. Schooling’s fault. The chapters have 
been amended so thoroughly that the survey is now brought 
down to within nine months of the date of issue and some 
fifty pages have been added. The second year of issue is 
therefore of more actual interest as a reference book than was. 
the first. Mr. Schooling significantly dedicates his book to 
“ My Compatriots inside and outside of the Compatriots Club”. 


Court Beauties of Old Whitehall.” 
London: Unwin. 1906. 15s. net. 


These “historiettes of the Restoration”, as the author 
describes his book, are merely a superfluous piece of book- 
making, badly done. Its style is journalese of a poor type. 
When a writer regularly speaks of the Countess of Shrewsbury 
as Messalina, one knows what to expect. 


By W. BR. H. Trowbridge. 


The Knutsford Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s works which 
Messrs. Smith, Elder are now producing has a biographical 
introduction by Mr. A. W. Ward. The opening volumes of 
the series are “Ruth” and ‘ Mary Barton ” (each 4s. 6d. net). 
They have really good frontispieces in photogravure, and 
are printed and bound in a sound, workmanlike way, with 
nothing meretricious about them. These after all are the re- 
prints, rather than the catchy gaudy little books, which will 
keep up their value and be sought hereafter for binding. Mrs. 
Gaskell cannot be too widely known and read. She is one of 
the best of all short story writers after all. ‘“ Mrs. Gaskell has 
done”, wrote George Sand, “what neither I nor other female 
writers in France can accomplish—she has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and yet 
which every girl will be the better for reading”. We doubt 
about the man of the world reading Mrs. Gaskell much, but 
there is no question about the good her books are to girls.— 
The Barsetshire Novels of Anthony Trollope are being re- 
issued by Messrs. Bell. Mr. Frederic Harrison writes an 
appreciative but slightly discursive introduction to the edition, 
of which ‘The Warden” and ‘ Barchester Towers” (each 3s. 6d. 
net) are now published. 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


A NEW VOLUME BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 
A PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN POETRY. Edited, 


with an Introduction, by AkTHUR Symons. Crown 8vo. sumptuous'y bound 
quarter vellum, 6s. net. 

A PaGeant oF EvIzaAbeTHAN Poetry is an attempt to choose and arrange what 
‘is best in the best period of English poetry, from Spenser, in whom it properly begins, 
to Herrick, in whom it may be said to end. Herrick, though in point of time 
Jacobean, is really far more the last of the “ tribe of Ben” than the first of those pious 
and courtly poets, Herbert, Crashaw, or Carew, in whom we hear the new speech of 
the seventeenth century. Every poem given has been given in full, and great care 
has been taken to secure an accurate text. Nothing has been put in because it was 
unfamiliar, or left out because it was familiar. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


Messrs. BLackiE & Son, Limited, have pleasure in announcing that they are 
about to add the following volumes to the Red Letter Library :-— 


SELECT POEMS (BURNS). With an Introduction by 


Neit Munro. 


SELECT POEMS (ARNOLD). 


Avice MEYNELL. 


WALDEN (THOREAU). 


WHITEING. 


SELECT ESSAYS (HAZLITT). 
CuarLes WHIBLEY. 
Other volumes in preparation. 
1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 
The Morning Post says : “*Messrs. Blackie & Son may be congratulated on 
their Red Letter Library. 
The Daily News says : “* A beautiful little edition.” 
The Scotsman says: ‘‘ The books will be prized almost as much for their pretty 
Yooks as for the poetry they contain.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


‘*The mantle of Henty seems to have descended on Captain 


With an Introduction by 
With an Introduction by RICHARD 


With an Introduction by 


The Times says : 

Brereton.” 

The Bookman says: ‘‘ Captain Brereton has become the stand-by ’ at Christmas 
which Henty and Kingston used to be a few years ago.’ 
By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 

ROGER THE BOLD: A Story of the Conquest of Mexico. 
ny by STanLey L. Woop. Large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

. By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


witl ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR : A Story of the Third 
Afghan War. Illustrated by Wittiam Rarney, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THE LOST EXPLORERS: A Story of the Trackless Desert, 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN: A Story of Adventure, 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF G. A. HENTY’S MASTERPIECE. 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA: or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 


Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine sentinn 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lapy GiLeertT), 

OUR SISTER MAISIE, Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth 

elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, 

GIRL COMRADES, [llustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth 

elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

By G. E. FARROW (Author of “ The Wallypug of Why”). 

THE ESCAPE OF THE MULLINGONG: A Zoological 


Nightmare. Profusely illustrated with Humorous Drawings by Gorpon 
Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 5s, 


By BESSIE MARCHANT, 
A GIRL OF THE FORTUNATE ISLES, 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE,. 
AN ORIGINAL GIRL, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 


NE w PICTURE BOOKS. 


By CHARLES ROBINSON and EVELYN SHARP. 
THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS, Large quarto, cloth elegant, 


es edges, price 6s. net. Nearly 200 charming illustrations in colour and 
lack and white by Mr. Cuartes Rosinson, with text by Miss EvELYN 
Suarp, describing all that makes Christmas a time of pure delight to the 


young. 

BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, (Third Year of 
Issue.) A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, 
including 40 full-page pictures in full colour by the best artists. Picture 


boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, ss. 


Illustrateds 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Lid., will i piomeed to send a Set of their 
ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUES and PRO. PECTUSES, containing par- 
ticulars of “‘ The Red Letter Library,” “‘ Great Novelists” Series, “ Standard 
Two-Shilling Library,” Children's Books and General Literature, POST FREE. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 E.C. 


STANLEY 
WEYMAN’S 


Ready 
Tuesday 
Next. 


New Volume by CEORCE W. E. RUSSELL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
Author of * Collections and Recollections,” &c. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Always entertaining, often shrewd, and in- 


variably conceived in the best —_ of literary good breeding. Nothing is said 
but with taste, nothing criticised but with refinement.” 


THE GATE OF DEATH: 


A DIARY. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


" palty CHRONICLE.—“ Here is a volume with a message ; a book which 
appeals. . . . It is well that this book should have been written. It is not morbid. 
It has no gloom. It deals with gracious frankness with the circumstances and 
possibilities of Life, Death, and Immortality.” 


THE STORY OF BAWN 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘* The Honourable Molly,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ Katharine Tynan has at last fulfilled the 


— of her early efforts in fiction, and produced a novel of the highest order. ... 
e Irish atmosphere of the work is ‘altogether delightful.” 


NEW IMPRESSION OF THE BROWNING 


LOVE LETTERS. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. With a New Preface. 78. 6d. net- 
EIGHTH IMPRESSION (SEconpD EDITION), 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impres- 
sion that in this book we have a real contribution to our literature.” 


7s. 6d. met. By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION (FourTH EDITION). 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that 
lingers gratefully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow and 
full-flavoured book.” 


THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 48. 6d. each net. 


Vol. IV.—NORTH AND SOUTH, oN monpay. 


WORLD,.—“ An entirely admirable and satisfying reissue of the works of one 
of the most gifted and powerful of English women writers.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Octobre. 3fr. 


In this number M. Marcel Prévost brings to a conclusion 
his charming romance of a German Court, the hero a French- 
man who conquers female hearts to his own regret nobly 
abandons the project of eloping with the wife of the reigning 
prince. This concession to national vanity may be forgiven 
for the charm of the writing and the grace which clothes the 
story throughout. M. Biard d’Aunet has another article on 
Australia : on its socialism this time. Why have we never 

roduced two studies on one of our own colonies so full and 
impartial as these? There is probably a good deal of sense in 
the writer's forecast that the future of Australian politics 
depends upon Australian rainfall. He thinks that the 
Australians are much too materialistic to embrace theoretical 
socialism. Their ideas can never be international, for they 
are more insular in their views than the Mother-country. 


CORRECTION.—The price of Nietzsche’s “Zarathustra”, 
Part I., is 1s.—not 3d@., as given in our notice in last week's 
REvIEW. A slightly abridged issue however appears in “ The 
Good European”, Nos. V. and VI., price 3¢. each, which thus 
form practically a sixpenny edition of the work. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. John Murray announces three works of widely different 
travel interest—Miss Stoddart’s “ Life of Mrs. Bishop”, Mr. 
R. C. F. Maugham’s “ Portuguese East Africa”, and Mr. E. 
Way Elkington's “ Adrift in New Zealand”, where the writer 
arrived with threepence in pocket, and had seven years’ oppor- 
tunity for a unique study of the country and its people, Maori 
and settler alike. 


Messrs. Macmillan will publish Mr. Marion Crawford’s “A 
Lady of Rome” in the middle of next week 


Innumerable editions of Charles Dickens have been published, 
complete by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, incomplete by others 
who do not hold unexpired copyrights. On Monday Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall will commence publication of the National 
and definitive edition, which will contain every line Dickens 
wrote in the shape of essays, short stories and verse that can 
be discovered, together with Forster’s Life, and the original 
illustrations. The edition will run to forty volumes and the 
number of copies printed will be limited to 750, including those 
for the American market. 


Among Messrs. Cassell’s announcements are the Pentland 
edition of the works of Robert Louis Stevenson, to which Mr. 
Edmund Gosse will contribute a general introduction ; “ Para- 
doxes of Nature and Science”, by Mr. W. Hampson; and 
“ Westminster Abbey: its Story and Associations ”, by E. T. 
Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith), the daughter of the late Dean 
Bradley. 


The success which has attended the “ Cambridge Modern 
History ” has encouraged the Syndics of the University Press 
to undertake the issue of a comprehensive “Cambridge 
History of English Literature”. Each chapter will so far as 
possible be entrusted to a specialist, whilst the whole will 
attempt to give a connected account of the successive develop- 
ments main and subsidiary of English literature. It is 
intended to appeal to the general reader as well as to the 
student. Three volumes will appear in 1907 (1) From the 
Origins to Chaucer, (2) From Chaucer to the Renaissance, and 
(3) Elizabethan Poetry and Prose. 


A new work by Sir Frank Athelstane Swettenham, formerly 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, on “British Malaya: 
an Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence 
in Malaya”, will be published next week by Mr. John 
Lane. The object of the book is to put on record the exact 
circumstances which led to a British protectorate over that 
part of the Malay Peninsula now known as the Federated 
Malay States. No exhaustive work on Malaysia past and 
present is available, and none is better qualified to fill the gap 
than Sir Frank Swettenham. Mr. Lane has also ready 
Mr. W. Graham Robertson's “ Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh 
and Other Pageants”, with twelve full-page illustrations in 
colour in the reproduction of which Mr. Robertson takes a 
special and personal pride. 

Mr. Dudley Kidd’s new book “Savage Childhood”, which 
Messrs. Black wil! publish, describes the life of the children 
of the South African natives, birth customs, milk charms, 
luliabies, and other matters of an anthropological and folk-lore 
character. Messrs. Black are also adding Mr. Edgar T. A. 
Wigram’s volume on “Northern Spain” to their series of 
Colour Books. 

Mr. William J. Long, well known as a naturalist, has written 
a new book entitled “Brier Patch Philosophy”, by “ Peter 
Rabbit”, who meditates on human and animal life. The 
volume, illustrated by Mr. Charles Copeland, will be published 
by lviessrs. Ginn. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. 
With 5 Photogravures. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. [Ready Nov. 8, 


A Prospectus of this important Work is in preparation, and will be 
sent to any address. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
KING’S CRAFTSMEN. [/mmediately. 


By W. R. Leruasy, author of ‘ Medizeval Art.” With 123 
Illustrations, many Drawings and Diagrams by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘* From its crowded associations, and the many lovely minor works 
it contains, as well as its own intrinsic beauty, this church must be 
held by every Englishman as the supreme work of art in the world.” 
—EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By Epwarp McCurpy, M.A., With 13 Illustrations. 
8vo. 8s. net. 

The note-books and diaries of Leonardo contain much that is of 
the greatest interest and importance, and give an insight into the mind 
of the great master. Selections rendered into English are now 
published for the first time, and constitute an important addition to 
literature, revealing the master’s ideas on life, nature, art, poetry, and 
fantasy. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. Heapvey, Author of ‘ Problems in Evolution.” 
With So Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. [/mediately. 
A lucid account of the theory of evolution, free from technicalities 
and making an easy understanding of the subject possible. The 
matter is of the greatest interest, presenting —in addition to a general 
account of the theories of Lamarck, Weissman, and Darwin—fresh 
material, the result of close examination, reflection, and careful 
reasoning. A volume of scientific value, with an exceptionally 
interesting series of illustrations. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF FUNGI, including 


Morphology, Physiology, Pathology, and 
Classification. 
By GEORGE MAssEE, Mycologist and Principal Assistant, Royal 
Herbarium, Kew. With 110 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
net. 

A knowledge of the structure and life-history of the fungi is now 
required of those who seek a degree or diploma in agriculture and 
forestry in the universities and colleges. The present volume is 
arranged as a text-book for educational use, and it is written on the 
lines required by the Board of Agriculture. 


CORREGGIO. 


Demy 


By T. SturGE Moore, Author of ‘Albert Diirer.” With 
55 Illustrations.’ Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

WATTEAU. 
By CAMILLE MAuc.LarR. With over §0 Illustrations. 16mo. 


200 pp., cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 


A Drama in 4 Acts. By J. Comyns Carr. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
2s. net ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
HIS PEOPLE. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 


OLD FIREPROOF. 


Being the Chaplain’s Story. By Owen RuoscomyL. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Shortly. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HEART THAT KNOWS. 


By the Author of “The Kindred of the Wild,” ‘‘ Barbara 


Ladd.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 
DON-A-DREAMS. 
By Harvey O’Hiccins. Cr. 8vo. 6s. [/mmediatelye 


London: DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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LORD 


A Reminiscence and a Study. 
By LORD ROSEBERY. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE TRIBUNE says :—“This remarkable book finishes as 
it begins, on a note of unforced pathos and regret. As a man’s 
portrait painted by a friend it is full of beautiful colouring. It 
isa sad memory book, but in some places touched with humour, 
and in others sharp and incisive with pregnant phrasing. Yet 
so easily do its sentences flow, that to those familiar with Lord 
Rosebery as an orator the words may almost be heard to fall 
from his lips with personal inflection, passion, and tone. It may 
safely be said that the book as it stands could have been written 
by no other man in England. As an historical document it is 
important, and as a literary achievement a triumph worthy to 
rank with its author’s ‘ Napoleon’ and ‘ Pitt.’” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“*A most 
interesting and vivid sketch. In the region of biography Lord 
Rosebery’s is, of course, a master-hand ; and this little book 
will rank among the most fascinating products of his pen. It is 
throughout exceedingly generous and sympathetic in tone, 
and as a literary achievement is of the highest order.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: —“ Like all Lord 
Rosebery’s literary work, it is polished ad unguem, and is as 
bright, crisp, and epigrammatic as it is full of real, intimate, 
and first-hand knowledge.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—*“ A volume that will 
give delight not only to politicians of all sides, but to the 
general public, whose interest lies in the more human aspect 
of a great career.” 


THE SHEFFIELD DAILY INDEPENDENT says :— 
“It is all fascinatingly written with a keen critical instinct, a 
fine fairness of mind, and a delightful freshness of diction. It 
is not often one can thus read eminent statesmen’s deliberate 
summings-up of their eminent contemporaries.” 


THE BELFAST NEWS-LETTER says :—“The work 
is one of great political and personal interest, and it will be 
eagerly welcomed by both parties, and all who give attention to 
political affairs.” 


THE EASTERN MORNING NEWS says :—“ Lord 
Rosebery seldom touches any subject, either in his speeches or 
writings, without investing it with particular interest, and this 
remark applies especially to what he has to say about one of 
the most striking personalities in the political world of the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century.” 


THE LIVERPOOL COURIER says :—“ It is indeed as a 
study of Lord Randolph, a study informed by personal know- 
ledge and influenced by friendship, that this monograph must 
be considered, and as such it is valuable and interesting. It is 
written with great charm. Lord Rosebery’s literary skill has 
seldom been shown to such advantage. The phrasing is con- 
sistently distinguished and delightful.” 


THE WESTERN DAILY PRESS says :—“ Lord Rose. 
bery’s brilliant little study is a book that throws further light 
upon the most remarkable figure in politics which our gene- 
ration has seen.” 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIA Nsays :—“ The remini- 
scential chapters read like private letters accidentally opened. 
We notice nothing in the book that should not have been there, 
and yet it has an engaging tone of intimacy; it is almost as 
good as if it were an indiscretion.” 


ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 


Messrs. BELL’S 


and Books. 


Full List of New Books ad Cm 
Catalogue post free on application. 


TROLLOPE’S 
BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 


New and Complete Edition. With an Introduction by FREDERIC 
HARRISON. In 8 vols. small crown 8vo., printed on antique wove paper, 
3s. 6d. net each. Also an Edition on thin paper in ‘‘ The York Library.’ 
8 vols., cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


I. The Warden. | [V. Framley Parsonage. 
(Ready. V. The Small House at 
Il. Barchester Towers. Allington. 2vols. 
(Ready. 


Ill. Dr. Thorne. | VI. The Last Chroniole 


(Ready Oct. 24. of Barset. 2 vols. (Nov. 


THE POEMS OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


New and Complete Edition. In r vol. crown 8vo., with an Introduction by 
BASIL CHAMPNEYs, and Portrait, 6s. net. 


NEAR HOME AT LAST. 


A ot Poem. By the late Dean MONSELL. New Edition. Pott 8vo. 
1s. Od. net. 


New of 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


NEW EDITION OF LANE'S “ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


Translated by E. W. N Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and’ 
Appendices, by STANLEY. LANE: POOLE, M.A., Litt.D. In 4 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 
*.* This Edition contains ‘Ali Baba” and “‘ Aladdin,” which were not 
included in Lane's translation, and have been supplied by the Editor. 


ELECTRONS ; 
Or, the Nature and Properties of Electricity. 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc. (Lond.), Hon.D.Sc. (Oxon.), LL.D. (St. 
Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen), F.R.S., Vice-President of the Institution 
of kiectrical Engineers, and Principal of the University of Birmingham. 
Demy 8vo. the press. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION. 


By D. H. MACGREGOR, Fellow of Trinity i? Cambridge, and of 
the Royal Ecsnomic Society. Demy See. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GEM-CUTTER’S CRAFT. 


By LEOPOLD CLAREMONT, Author of “‘A Tabular Arrangement of 
the Distinguishing Characteristics and Localities of Precious Stones” in 
the Sang ae Small 4to. with over roo Illustrations. 15s. net. 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Revised Translation, with Notes by A. M. SELLAR, late Vice-Principal 
and Resident Lecturer Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. With a Map. Large: 
post 8vo. Lin the press. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 
NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, as. net ; leather, 3s. net. New Volumes. 


BURTON’S PILCRIMACE to AL-MADINAH and MECCAH. 


Edired by Lady BURTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. 2 vols. (Ready October 17. 


CLASSIC TALES : 


Johnson’ s “* Rasselas,” “Vicar of Wakefield,” Sterne’s 
* Sentimental Journey,” W. le’s ‘* Castle of Otranto.” With an Intro- 
duction by C. TERRENS! DE, M.A. 


CASKELL’S (Mrs.) SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. See adove. 
Others to 


London: 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.€. 
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Messrs. Harper will shortly publish Mr. William Bryan’s 
reply to Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s letters purporting to be 
written by a Chinese official, which originally appeared in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. Mr. Bryan collected the necessary data 
for his book during his recent tour in Europe. 


Major Martin Hume has arranged with Mr. Grant Richards 
to write a book on Spain as it is to-day, and to collect material 
he is now spending a holiday in Spain. Meanwhile Mr. Grant 
Richards is about to publish Major Hume’s “ Queens of Old 
Spain ”. 


Messrs. Bell and Sons will publish a short treatise on modern 
theoretical electricity, by Sir Oliver Lodge, under the title 
*“Electrons ”, an expansion of a paper communicated by the 
author to the Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1902. 
Electricity has made big strides since Sir Oliver Lodge pub- 
lished his “ Modern Views ” twenty years ago. 


Dr. James MacKinnon’s “History of Modern Liberty”, 
published by Messrs. Longmans at the beginning of the year, 
is to be translated into German by Mr. A. W. Sturm of Bonn. 
Even in its English form the book has been in demand in 
Germany. As Mr. Sturm spent some years at Oxford under 
Professor Max Miiller, he is as familiar with English as with 
his native language. 


Messrs. Methuen have in hand a volume of essays by Mr. E. 
V. Lucas entitled “Fireside and Sunshine”, and Sir John 
Gorst’s plea for the little ones who should be the State’s especial 
care “ The Children of the Nation”. 


Messrs. Constable will publish the “ Life of Charles Godfrey 
‘Leland—Hans Breitmann ”—next week, and Messrs. Brown 
-Langham “Some Reminiscences” by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 


“The Crown Illustrated”, which recently suspended after 
fourteen weeks’ run owing to difficulties with the old proprietors, 
is to make its fifteenth appearance on the 18th under a new 
proprietor. It is intended to give four or five pages of colour 
reproductions with each issue. 


For this Week’s Books see page 466, 


‘TWO KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


‘* There are two kinds of knowledge. There is the knowledge you 
‘carry about with you, and there is the knowledge of where to go 

in search of the knowledge you have not got.” —Dr. JOHNSON. 


O YOU know where to go for the knowledge YOU do 


not possess? You id ha : 
had en your shelves ve no doubt at all if you 


THE MODERN CYCLOPADIA 


Edited by CHAS. ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


for it is THE BEST WORK OF REFERENCE Y 
CAN PURCHASE. ” 


J It is the only ‘‘ Cyclopedia” right -TO- iti 
pz right UP-TO-DATE. The new edition 
It isthe cheapest RELIABLE “ Cyclopedia.” Many “ Ency 
f > y -” Many “ Encyclopedias 
cost almost as many POUNDS Lop. 
poor as Mopvern Cyciopepia 
AUTHORITATIVE, Dr. Annandale, the Editor-in-Chief, enjoys 
a world-wide reputation, and is generally recognised as one of the 
greatest of living cyclopedists. 
It is the most CONCISE, COMPACT “ CYCLOPDIA” obtainable. 
requent, indeed, are the complaints we hear of the “morass of 


detail” other ‘* cyclopadias ” contain—cumbersome nature of the 
volumes—amount of shelf space required. 


It is the only up-to-date “ Cyclopedia” you can get for a cash payment 
of a few shillings a month aT THE NET CAsH PRICE, and not on the 
instalment system. 

Eight strongly bound Volumes—Illustrated both Black and Whi I 
al s—Illus ar ite and Colour— 
make up the work. Each Volume measures 8} by 6. a 
THE PRICE OF WORK COMPLETE IS ONLY 48s. NET. 


Send for Prospectus, or better send 6. with signed order form, at once. Delay 
adds to initial cost! We pay carriage in United Kingdom. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please add my name to your List of subscribers for ‘* The Mode. 
Cyclopedia,” and send me, carriage paid, the first Fe and others pe 


issued, I enclose 6s., and agree to pay ime 
ty you the sume for each of remaining 
volumes as issued. 


Name ... 


SR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COUNT DE CARTRIE: 


A Record of the Extraordinary Events in the Life of a French Royalist 

during the War in La Vendée, and of His Flight to Southampton, Where 

He Followed the Humble Occupation of Gardener. With an Introduc- 

tion by Frépfxic Masson, Appendices and Notes by PrerrE AmEpée 

Picnor and Other Hands, and numerous Illustrations, including a 

Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 4 
Dairy News: “We have seldom nut with a human document which 

interested us so much.” 


BRITISH MALAYA : [Ready Oct. 19. 
An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence in Malaya. 
By Sir FRANK ATHELSTANE SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., Author 
of ** Malay Sketches,” “‘ The Real Malay,” and ‘* Unaddressed Letters. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
“PICTOR IGNOTUS.” 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
W. GrauaM Ropertson. With numerous Reproductions from BLAKE’s 
most characteristic and remarkable designs. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
(Ready shortly. 


FROM FOX’S EARTH 
TO MOUNTAIN TARN: 


Days Among the Wild Animals of Scotland. By J. H. CRAWFORD. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


GIACOMO PUCCINI. 
By WAKELING DRY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready Oct. 19. 
%.% This book on the famous composer of ‘‘ Madama Butterfly f and 
" La Bohime” constitutes a new volume in “‘ Living Masters of Music. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., Author of “‘ Men and Letters,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Times: “ Mr. Paul......quotes the country squire who said, ‘ There are 
some books which it is a positive pleasure to read. We ourselves put Mr. 
Pauls books of essays in this class.’......‘ Stray Leaves’ is as rich in pleasure 
giving qualities as was ‘ Men and Letters.’” 


THE SECRET LIFE: 


Being the Book of a Heretic. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*.*% Here is the common-place book of a woman of Jashicn who for various 
reasons, not dificult to appreciate, chooses to remain unknown. The author 
can be grave or gay, flippant or serious, admonitory or indulgent, and always 
carries her reader with her. It is anticipated that there will be a consider- 
able amount of speculation as to the identity of the author of this remarkable 
book. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


NIGHT AND MORNING: A Poem. 


By KATRINA SPENCER TRASK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND 
MYRRH, AND OTHER PAGEANTS. 


By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 12 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour by the Author. Uniform with ‘‘A Masque of May Morning.” 
Foolscap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. [Ready Oct. 19. 


SALOME: A Tragedy in One Act. 


Translated from the French of Oscar WILDE, with an Introduction by 
Rosert Ross, and 17 full-page Illustrations by AuBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Foolscap 4to. 10s, 6d. net. 


BOOKS OF THE CHILD WORLD. 


THE OLD MAN BOOK. 


Rhymes by R. P. Stone. With 32 full-page Illustrations, a Title-page 
onal Cover-Design by C. G. Hotme. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. 

*,* Mr. C. G. Holme, whose illustrations show great originality and 
boldness of design, is the son of Mr. Charles Holme, the Lditor-Proprietor of 
“* The Studio,” whilst his collaborator, Mr. R. P. Stone, is the son of Sir 
Benjamin Stone, the popular Member of Parliament. 


TALES OF JACK AND JANE. 


By CHARLES YOUNG. With Illustrations in Colour and Black and 
White by W. H. WaLKerR. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. (Ready shortly. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MR. LANE WILL PUBLISH ON TUESDAY WEEK. 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND. 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of “ The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.’ 


THE WILDERNESS. 


By T. B. CLEGG, Author of ‘‘ The Love Child.” 


THE MASTER-MAN. 
By an Anonymous writer. : 

*.° Ask also at the Booksellers for ‘The Field of Glory” by Si®NKiE- 
wicz, and “The Undying Past” by SupeRMANN. Both these novels are 
now in their Fifth Thousand. Another novel that is selling rapidly is‘ The 
Bridal of Anstance” by ExvizasetH GODFREY. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London: & New York. 
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Oxford University 


THE OXFORD TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. I. Old English to 
Jacobean. By G. E. Hapow and W. H. Hapow. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE KING’S” ENGLISH. 


Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


Second 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. 


By C. P. Lucas, C.B., 8vo. cloth, with 8 Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381. 


By CHARLES OMAN, M.A. 8vo. cloth, with 2 Maps, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR WITH POM- 
PEIUS. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rev, F. P. Lonc, M.A. With 11 Maps. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. [Oxford Library of Translations. 


PRIMITIVE AND MEDIAEVAL 
JAPANESE TEXTS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 
and Glossaries, by F. Victor Dickrns, C.B., sometime 
Registrar of the University of London. Vol. I. Texts. Vol. II. 
Translations. 8vo. cloth, 2 vols. ros. 6d. net each. 

[/mmediately. 


POESIES CHOISIES D’ALFRED DE 


MUSSET. Edited by C. E. Detsos. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, Is. 6d. [Oxford Higher French Series. 


OPUS EPISTOLARUM DES. Erasmi 


Roterodami denuo recognitum et auctum per P. S. ALLEN, 
Tom. I., 1484-1514. Medium 8vo. cloth, with 4 Plates, 
18s, net. 


SELECTED DRAWINGS FROM OLD 
MASTERS in the University Galleries, and in the Library 
at Christ Church, Oxford. Containing 20 Drawings exactly 
reproduced in Chromo-collotype. Chosen and described by 
Srpney Cotvin. Extra imperial folio. Part V. £3 3s. net. 


AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW, for the use of Students. 
By Sir WILLIAM Marksy, K.C.I.E., D.C.L. 8vo. cloth, 
6s. net. 


CORPS DE DROIT OTTOMAN: Un 


Recueil des Codes, Lois, Reglements, Ordonnances et Actes les 
plus importants du Droit Intérieur, et d’Etudes, sur le Droit 
Coutumier de l’Empire Ottoman. Par GrorGE Youns. 
Seven vols. 8vo. Part I. (Vols. I-III.), cloth, £2 17s. 6d. 
net; paper covers, £2 12s. 6d. net, published ; Part II. (Vols- 
IV.-VII.), cloth, 43 17s. net, paper covers, £1 11s. 6d. net, 
immediately. Parts I. and II. can be obtained separately, but 
the cost of either Part, bought alone, will be £2 12s. 6d. net in 
paper covers, or £2 17s. 6d. net in cloth. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. With Intro- 


duction by D. G. HOGARTH. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. net ; lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 3s, 6d. net 
[Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE. 


Letters to and from Various Correspondents, containing 
Criticism on Literature, History, and Theology. 
Edited, with Introduction, by ABBOT GASQUET. With Portrait, 

464 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. [/wst out. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK 
OF FREDERIC LEIGHTON. 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
With 154 Reproductions from Drawings and Paintings by LORD 
LEIGHTON, including 18 in Colour and 18 in Photogravure. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 42s. net. 


Also an Edition de Luxe of Fifty-five Coptes (Numbered) on Arnold 
Hand-made Paper, £5 5s. net. 


The Diaries and Letters written by Leighton, and covering 
a period of fifty years, are included. Among other letters are: 
several from George Eliot, Ruskin, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
Henry Greville, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Richard Doyle, many of 
whom have also contributed their reminiscences of the great 
Artist specially for this work. [Nearly ready. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S 
LETTER-BAC. 


Edited by G. SOMES LAYARD. 


With recollections of the Artist by Miss Elizabeth Croft; 
and letters from Peel, Wellington, Scott, Cowper, Thomas 
Campbell, &c. 

With 20 Portraits and Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone,. 


$20 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


[Nearly ready. 
OLIVES. 


The Reminiscences of a President. 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS. 
With an Appreciation by FREDERICK WEDMORE, and 18 Re- 
productions of Drawings by the Author, including 4 in Colour and 
2 Portraits. About 400 oa. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
Ss. net. 


Architecture, Books, Pictures, and Art Criticism are the 
chief subjects dealt with ; but there are also personal reminis- 
cences and charming anecdotes of leading men in the Art 
world,—Millais, Leighton, Watts, and Whistler. [Nearly ready. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Preface and 
Explanatory Notes, 


By Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. [Novemder. 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Pott 4to. half cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MY DOC. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. VERNON STOKES. 
[Just out. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


Including Spring,” ‘Field Flowers,” and 
‘ Chrysanthemums.” 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. S. ELGOOD. 
[Nearly ready. 


JOYZELLE: a play in Five Acts. 


Crown 8vo. half cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


THE CONTEST. 


The Story of a Struggle between Capital, Labour, and Love. 
By E. L. HAYVERFIELD, Author of “ Because of Jock.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


London; GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
BISHOP CREIGHTON’S LIFE and LETTERS 
is now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. ez. 
This Edition contains the whole of the Letter- 
press of the Original Edition, and also two of 
the Photogravure Portraits. 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF 


ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. 
Edited by LADY BETTY BALFOUR. 


With 8 Portraits, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. net. 
(On Monday next. 


Edward Adolphus, 1ith Duke of Somerset, 
and his Brother, Lord Webb Seymour, 
1800-1819, and after. 


Edited by LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 


Witk 3 Portraits and 4 other Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


‘The volume forms a valuable contribution t> the literature of English family 
history.” —Scotsman. 

“ Dr. Hunt has good reason to congratulate himself upon the success so far 
attained in the production by some of the most competent writers of the day of 
a history of England, utilising the result of the latest researches, and reflecting 
the most important currents of modern thought.’—MorninG Post. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of 


The Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt. 
(President of the Royal Historical Society), 
AND 


REGINALD LANE-POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Editor of the “‘ English Historical Review.”) 
In Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. per Volume net if sold separately, but 
Complete Sets may be subscribed for through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, 
payment being made at the rate of 6s, 8d. net on the delivery of each Volete. 
Each Volume contains about s00 pages. and has its own Index and two or 
more Maps. 


Vols. I., II., III., X. and XI. are now ready. 


A NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR OMAN 
WILL BE READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


Vol. IV.—FROM THE CORONATION OF RICHARD II. TO 
THE DEATH OF RICHARD III. (1377-1485.) With 3 Maps. 


Complete Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS HILL GREEN, late Fellow of 


Balliol se Oxford, and Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University o' Oxford. By R. L. NETTLESHIP, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Reprinted from the Third Volume of ‘‘ ‘The Works of Thomas Hill 
Green.” With a short Preface specially written for this Edition by Mrs. T. H 
GREEN. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


EARLY ESSAYS AND LECTURES. By Canon 
SHEEHAN, D.D., Author of “‘ My New Curate,” ‘‘ Luke Delmege,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

ConTents.—ESSAVS: Religious Instruction in Intermediate Schools—In a 
Doblin Art Gallery—Emerson—Free-Thought in America—German Universities 
(Three Essays)—German and Gallic Muses—Augustinian Literature —The Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold—Recent Works on St. Augustine—Aubrey de Vere (a Study). 
LECTURES : Irish Youth and High Ideals—The Two Civilisations—The Golden 
Jubilee of O'Connell's Death—Our Personal and Social Responsibilities—The Study 
ef Mental Science—Certain Elements of Character--The Limitations and Possi- 
bilities of Catholic Literature. 


A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY of ANCIENT IRELAND. 


Treating of the Government, Military System, and Law ; Religion, Learning, 
and Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce; Manners, Customs, and 
Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., 
M.R.LA. With 213 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE IRISH R.M.” 
SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS: Stories and Sketches. 


By E. CE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 32 Illustrati 
E. C&. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“So brightly written, and gives such a splendid insight into Irish character, 
that, once having taken it up, one is loth to put it down again before perusing it 
right from cover to cover. It is as full of good things as an egg is said to be of 
meat, and the many and splendid illustrations add an additional c to the book. 
Irish wit is always good, and here we have it at its best......It is a book to read, and 
read, and read again.”—Sferting Life. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Authorised 


The Interlinear Bible. 


and Revised Versions at a glance. 
The method adopted is to print in large type such words as 
are common to both Versions. Where there is a difference 
Demy &vo. between the Versions, however minute, the one line of large 
y . — divides into two parallel lines of smaller type, of which 
cloth, the upper gives the separate reading of the Revised and the 
12s. 6d. net; lower that of the Authorised Version. 
A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, will be sent 
en application, 
The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford. 


Primitive Athens as _ Described by 
Thucydides. By Jane ELLEN Harrison, Hon. D.Litt. 
(Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Mythology and Monuments of Ancien 


from 21s. net. 


Athens.” 

In this book Miss Harrison states what seems to her the 
ascertained truth about primitive Athens, both on the ancient 
literary evidence and on that added by excavation, and con- 

Demy 8vo. troverts the view generally held in this country of the character 
6s. net. and limits of the ancient city. The German Archeological 


Institute have placed at her disposal the whole of their official 
publications, and many plans and drawings are given to 
illustrate evidence and argument. 


Aristotle De Sensu and De Memoria. 
Text and Translation, with Introduction and Commentary. By 
G. R. T. Ross, D.Phil. 


Dr. Ross attempts here to give an adequate translation of 
the first two tractates belonging to the Parva Naturalia, his 
purpose being to give an accurate rendering of the Greek to 
meet the needs of students of philosophy who, not being 
expressly classical scholars, have hitherto had no adequate 
means of becoming acquainted with these two important works. 
Piehl’s text is given, with the translation on the facing pages. 
The appended commentary will, it is hoped, elucidate the 
many difficulties occurring in the interpretation of the text. 


The Wisdom of the Wise. Three Lectures 


on Free-Trade Imperialism. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow and Director of Economic Studies in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘* The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce.” 


The three lectures printed are (I.) on Mr. Haldane and 
Economic Science, (I1.) Mr. St. Loe Strachey and Imperial 
Sentiment, and (III.) Lord Rosebery and the Unemployed. 
Two Appendices follow on cognate matters referred to in the 
—, Religion and Political Life, and the Imperialism of 

romwell. 


No Man’s Land. A History of Spitsbergen 


from its Discovery to the beginning of the Scientific Explora- 
tion of the Country. By Sir MaRrin Conway. 
Here the author tells the story of events in and on the coasts 


Demy 8vo. 
9s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 


Royal 8vo. of Spitsbergen since its discovery in 1596. Year by year, from 
11 Plates, early in the seventeenth century, Spitsbergen has been the scene 

13 Maps, of industries ee adventurers of many nations, whose 
10s. 6d. net. PUTPOSEs, rivalries and fortunes are related. The book is 


illustrated and bas many excellent maps. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Complete Plays 
and Poems. Edited by ARNOLD GLoverR, M.A. and A. R. 
WALLER, M.A. 

The text of this edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, reprinted 
from the folio of 1679 with a record of all earlier variant readings, 
Large will be completed in ten volumes. Vols. I., If. and III. are 


vo. ready. Vol. 1V. will be published next week, and will contain 
crown Sve The Tragedy of Valentinian, Monsieur Thomas, The Chances, 


4s. a net = Tie Bloody Brother, and The Wild-Goose Chase. 
each. “* Pre-eminently, then, this new edition...... is an edition for 
scholars.” —A thenaum. 
“* Une ceuvre solide et qui rendra les plus grands services.” 
evue Germanique. 
Subscription Subscribers for complete sets of the edition are entitled to 
Price. purchase copies at the reduced rate of 4s. net per volume. 


The Printers, Stationers, and Book- 


binders of Westminster and London from 1476 to 
1535- By E. Gorpon Durr, M.A., sometime Sandars 
Reader in Bibliography in the University of Cambridge. 


This book contains two series of lectures delivered by the 
author as Sandars Reader. Of the first series a small edition 
has previously been printed privately, but not published ; the 
second series is now printed for the first time. The two series 


Crown 8vo, together give an account of the introduction of the art of printing 
7 Plates, into England and of its spread, and describe the work of the 
5s. net. early English printers, of those foreign printers who printed 
abroad for sale - the “‘ stationers ” in England, and of English 


bookbinders, from the introduction of printing down to the Act 
ro VIII. which restricted the importation of foreign 


London : CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
FETTER LANE.—C. F. CLAY, Manager. 


Printed for the Sapiawe De Srottiswoope & Co. Lrp., Pg ees Square, E.C., and Published by ReciInaLD WessTER Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Strand, in the Parish of St, 


Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 13 October, 1906. 
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to the art of organ-building. Even Germany, with 
her great musical traditions, stands behind us in the 
mechanical perfection to which the construction of the 
pipe organ has attained in this country. This grandest 
of all musical instruments, which enables a single 
player to rival an orchestra and to produce, at will, 
a volume of sound varying from the angry peal of 
thunder to the faintest echo of an angelic choir, re- 
presents the majesty of all musical expression. It is 
the nearest approach, amongst mundane things, to the 
voice of God. Of itself noble and inspiring, its tones 
are incapable of being debased to the level of popular 
taste For those whose one glimpse of intellectual 
grace is the Sunday service the organ is the incarna- 
tion of religious feeling, the symbol of hope beyond 
the sordidness of everyday life. If this patrician in- 
strument were made the basis of our home-bred music, 
a revolution in taste would be the natural sequel. 
Are the barriers to the realisation of such an ideal 
insuperable ? The church organ, with its formidable 
array of pipes, with its complicated mechanism, with its 
wind supply dependent upon engine power or manual 
labour, and with its playing effected by pedal-board as 
well as by a multiplication of manuals, would seem to 
be beyond the reach or capability of the householder. 
This was the case until a comparatively recent date, 
when the genius of an organ-builder swept away all 
these difficulties, bringing a pipe organ of small dimen- 
sions but wonderful capacity within the reach of the 
smallest chapel or mission hall. Dr. Hopkins, the 
famous organist of the Temple Church, lent his great 
authority and active assistance to this movement, 
throwing himself with enthusiasm into the project of 
driving out the obnoxious reed harmonium, and sub- 
stituting in its place an instrument capable of giving 
adequate support to the voices of the choir and of 
adding dignity to the musical part of the service. By 
this means hundreds of small churches and missions in 
all parts of the world have been provided with genuine 
pipe organs, ingeniously contrived to reproduce thé 
effect of pedal-boards and two manuals, although 
played—and even blown—like an ordinary harmonium. 
If Mr. Casson, the inventor of this new departure in 
organ-building, succeeded in doing so much for the 
religious service, why should not his system be applied 
to the purging, and lasting improvement, of household 
music ? 

Apart from its intrinsic musical qualities, the organ 
possesses an important advantage over the piano. 
Touch, acquired after years of mechanical training on 
the piano, and often not acquired at all, has no part in 
the production of the organ tone. Beauty of sound 
depends solely upon the pipes, the skill of the performer 
in this respect being limited to the manipulation of stop 
combinations. Therefore—a point by no means to 
be overlooked—no person is too old to learn to play the 
organ ; there is no physical impediment to bar progress 
in the adult pupil; a wealth of musical literature is 
within the reach even of the most limited technique. 
The piano is useful for accompanying songs or solo 
instruments ; but the iniquitous jarring discord-producer 
by which it is generally represented makes it the most 
pronounced domestic curse of the present age. A 
chamber-organ, voiced softly to suit the narrow compass 
of its environment, would not only be a real source of 
pleasure in the family circle, but would prove, I feel 
convinced, the greatest musical and artistic educator 
whose influence could be brought to bear upon the 
growth of the soul, even in suburban surroundings. 
In families where exceptional musical talent has not 
already been developed, such an instrument would 
infallibly exercise a wholesome influence upon musical 
taste ; whereas the piano, with its inherent defects in 
tone production and its illimitable temptations in 
shoddy literature, can claim no such beneficial agency. 
Unless we build on a secure foundation we can never 
hope to develop into a musical nation. The present 
domestic basis of hammering out mawkish love songs, 
or epidemic cake-walks, will never lead our Philistines 
beyond the tragedy of Early Victorian culture. 


E. Gorst. 


THE PALATE FOR NOVELS. 


(= makes discoveries about his changes of taste 
as time passes which bring a shock of surprise. 
Up to a certain period of life holiday times always em- 
brace as one of their joys in store, when serious busi- 
ness ceases to be the first consideration, the prospect 
of reading at least several novels. No doubt it was 
always in contemplation that it would not be possible to 
continue reading even the best of novels without a break, 
unless perhaps one were a woman or a woman of a 
certain kind: still there was no difficulty in conceiving 
that the appetite would not be over-sated even after 
reading continuously say three or four novels. What 
has happened to us when the holiday comes round, 
and, having brought away our selection of novels, we 
find on sitting down to read that they have no interest 
for us? Analysis shows that the change is in our- 
selves. We recognise according to the external tests 
of criticism that the novels are not in any way below 
the literary standard which a fairly fastidious, but not 
too fastidious, taste demands. That is sufficiently 
ministered to. The explanation does not lie in any 
deficiency in that respect. As novels the books would 
have amused or interested or aroused our curiosity, 
but not now, and with a feeling of something like 
alarm we wonder whether we have outlived one more 
taste, and whether in the future we are to be de- 
rived of another accustomed means of pleasure. This 
iS avery serious matter for a man who is advancing 
to mature age, and who has felt his range of positive 
pleasures, as distinct from the capacity of enjoying 
comfort, growing more and more contracted. Is the 
romantic and the sentimental taste, which has for a 
considerable time ceased to find its gratification in 
the theatre, also to find the novel insipid and un- 
stimulating to its palate? It is very dreadful if it 
must be so. The novel—despite the ‘‘ Times’’—is the 
cheapest and the most facilely comfortable form perhaps 
in which one can take enjoyment ; and one would expect 
the combination of facile comfortableness and literary 
pleasure to make its appeal to us more persuasively as 
age advanced. But no; we find it does not and we can 
explain the fact in no other way than by a change in our- 
selves. It is not the novels that have deteriorated; not 
at least to the extent that it would be impossible to find 
something that would be for our market if we had not 
ceased somehow to be normal as we once reckoned 
normality. We search for comparisons, being con- 
vinced that for mental and emotional changes there is 
always an analogy or parallel to be found in the physical 
world. We recall the time when we could eat sweets 
with a relish, though we now very much prefer the 
savoury, or speaking generally the dry. 

In reading it is as in eating and drinking; as 
youth departs the taste for the dry takes the place 
of the sweet. Who in middle life, if we take men 
at any rate, cares for the love motive of novels ? 
Much does he prefer the story that deals with facts 
bare of emotion. It may be history, or biography, or 
science in some of its multifarious forms, but not the 
conventional romance of the callow youth and maiden, 
that he cares to read ; though perhaps intellectual curio- 
sity may even die out to such a lamentable extent that the 
daily newspaper may come to provide all the informa- 
tion the man of advancing years cares for. If novels 
are read at all by such a one they will be the older 
novels, and especially those of novelists such as 
Thackeray and Trollope ; neither of whom was good at 
what is called the love interest. Anything but that 
the mature man can put up with. Women tolerate 
it longer, but a man becomes convinced long before a 
woman does that the love interest is as secondary in 
importance in the novel as it is in life itself. When 
a man has passed through the cycle of emotions called 
love he has had his adventures; other people’s cease 
to have a personal bearing and he anticipates nothing 
further from them. It is not so with the young man 
or woman who, as the proverb says of the young bear, 
have all their troubles before them. The world of love, 
so full of mystery for them, has become to the maturer 
man translated into the concrete terms of domestic 
life and the relations of man and woman pass into 
the domain of fact that can be tested by experience. 
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Yet novelists do not seem to understand this psycho- | 


logy of the mature man, and they continue to make 


the love story their chief staple: so that they are read | 
chiefly by young men and women as callow as their | 
Pecuniarily they are of | 


own heroes and heroines. 
course catering for a larger market ; the number of the 
immature by age and the immature by nature are always 
the larger part of mankind. But whatever may be 
said of the educated woman, the ordinary man becomes 
sooner out of touch with the insipidities of the con- 
ventional novel than the ordinary woman ; and it is for 
the woman more than for the man that most novelists 
appear to cater. They probably do so because for the 
most part they themselves are very much on the same 
mental level as their readers. The higher class shirk 
the inanities of the love story: Scott, Thackeray, and 
Trollope have all recorded the repugnance with which 
they approached that part of their story in which they 
had to work out the love-making: it was positively 
nauseous to them. They were mature themselves 
and had exhausted their emotions in that line: and 
their mature readers are in touch with them. The 
mature man asks for a presentment and a criticism of 
the kind of life he now lives and that his friends live 
who are engaged in what they take to be serious affairs, 
where the possibilities of the future are not sentimental 
but practical. Or he asks for pure adventure which 
frankly gets outside of ordinary life. One wants to 
read of things which he can test by experience, or of 
things which lie altogether out of his experience and 
which therefore do not stir the critical faculty to pro- 
test against a parody of the life he himself knows 
at a stage when, as he thinks, life in its only real 
sense can be said to have begun. Men marvel more 
and more at the complexity and richness of human 
nature and life as they grow older. Imaginative repre- 
sentations grow ever more and more inadequate and 
even futile to them ; they have an increased conscious- 
ness of the deficiency and a growing impatience with the 
efforts of blunderers to reproduce a world that is in- 
finite. Genius only can make efforts which do not seem 
ludicrous attempts at the impossible. And men of 
genius like Mr. Meredith, for example, conceal the inade- 
quacy of their creative reproduction by brilliant criticisms 
which refer us rather to life as we know it in our own 
experience and reflection than as they give it us in their 
characters. We prefer his thoughts on love in its mys- 
tical sense as the basis of life, to the adventures of his 
young lovers, as to whom and whose doings the most 
that can be said is that they and other novelists’ lovers 
are a crude symbolism of thatlove. In short the palate 
gets finer as we advance in life, and it becomes harder 
to find exactly the flavour and body that pleases it. 


WINCHELSEA: AN ASPECT. 


WE saw the pure lean harsh 
Maid’s body of the marsh, 

Without one curve’s caress 

In the straight daintiness 

Of its young frugal fine 

Economy of line, 

In faultless beauty lie 

Naked under the sky. 

Naked it lay and still, 

Awaiting what new thrill 

Of the ever-amorous light 

In that austere delight ? 


That, at least, was the question I asked myself as I 
looked down from the highest garden in Winchelsea, 
that famous garden which has taken in part of the old 
‘town-gate, and seems to set you on a pinnacle, and 
show you all the glory of the world. There was an 
expectancy throughout all the emptiness of the pale, 
delicate, and severe plain which lay there between the 
rock on which I stood and the sea. It was waiting for 
the sun to envelop, intoxicate, overwhelm it. 

There is no other aspect quite like that aspect in 
England, and it was with difficulty that I realised 
myself to be in England. Across the marsh was Rye, 
‘piled up and embattled on its rock like Siena, with 
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sharp red edges. The seashore might have been 
Rimini, only there were no Apennines going down 
fiercely into the sea. The meadows, white flat roads 
winding through them, the glimpses of water, of masts, 
of sails, of black rigging ; the cows moving so formally 
through these meadows, in the midst of these tokens of 


| the sea; all formed themselves into a picture, and I 
| felt that one could gaze down on it always with the 


same surprise at its being there. It was so improbable 
and so beautiful. 

All Winchelsea is like a picture, and has other 
suggestions of Italy, as one looks down a brief street 
between old houses, as one does in the Alban hill- 
towns, and sees another Campagna, more wonderful 
than the Roman, because the sea completes it. From 
Frascati one only sees Rome. 

Winchelsea is built in squares and at right angles. 
It is formal and self-sufficient, neither town nor village, 
guarding one of the loveliest of ruins, but without the 
general quaint ancientness of Rye ; a comfortable place, 
with trees and fields everywhere, with hardly any streets, 
hardly an ugly building, hardly a shop. One climbs to 
it as toa casket set on a hill; it seems to await the 
visitor like a conscious peasant in costume; to live in 
it would be like living in a museum. How much 
longer will it remain unspoiled, when all the world is 
so set on spoiling it ? 

Though one begins by thinking of Italy, there are signs 
by which this un-English place may be recognised as 
English. There are no guides, not even children ; and 
itis clean. It seems astonishing, so foreign are these 
corners, that one can loiter in them without reluctance. 
Even the old houses that are dropping into decay, 
crumble gently. Everywhere there is a discretion in 
things. 

There are souls in places, and places draw to them 
people made after their image. The person in whom 
I see Winchelsea may seem to have little in common 
with that windy height over the marsh and the glory of 
the world that is shown there. Yet that meekness and 
that outrageous beauty which are in the place would 
have their counterparts in the soul of the woman. She 
would live in a low red cottage in a side street, with no 
view out of any of the windows ; and she would be shy 
and reticent, and no one would know why she lived 
there all alone, or why it was that she seemed to be at 
once so sad and so happy. They would see a small, 
neat woman with greyish hair, who passed in the street 
hurriedly, her lips moving as if she were repeating some- 
thing to herself, her eyes always wide open, the humble 
and hungry eyes of the fanatic. The backward quiet, 
the silence, collectedness, and a certain thrill in the 
simplicity of the place, would have passed into her, or 
seemed to find in hera reflection. She too will have 
had her ancient history, the romance that sometimes 
comes to those who are no longer young, and that, 
when it goes, takes everything out of life but memory. 
I said that Winchelsea is like a casket. She would 
have chosen it as a casket in which to keep her memory 
unspoiled. It has the likeness of all her recollections, 
as she sees them over again, never any greyer, but with 
the heat still in them, carefully hoarded. She has no 
associations with the place, but the place makes asso- 
ciations for her grief; it shuts her gently in with her 
grief, in an unbroken leisure, where time seems to pause 
for her, in one of his rare intervals. It is in this hushed, 
aloof, eager, and remembering figure that I see the 
likeness of Winchelsea. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE CONVERSATION OF BRIDGE. 


N a letter, signed ‘‘Sansy”, which appeared in a 
contemporary of last week, the writer takes ex- 
ception to a paragraph in a former article in this paper, 
afterwards reprinted in ‘‘‘ Saturday’ Bridge”. The 
paragraph in question was as follows: ‘*‘We now 
arrive at the rather vexed question of the correct dis- 
card. One of the most remarkable features in the 
history of the game of bridge is the way in which this 
question has been magnified and exalted altogether out 
of its proper place, until it has assumed an importance 
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which in no way rightly belongs to it. The probable 
explanation of this phenomenon is, that the subject is 
one which lends itself to theoretical vapourings ... We 
do not say for a moment that the discard is of no 
importance at bridge, but that itis a minor point. . . .” 

‘*Sansy ”, whoever he may be, objects strongly to 
this view, and writes, ‘‘ The discard is only the, and 
the only, legitimate conversation of the game”’. Poor 
fellow! His powers of conversation must indeed be 
limited. He has evidently never heard of the fourth 
best lead, the Eleven Rule, the echo, calling for a suit, 
&c., or, if a whisper of the existence of these conven- 
tions has reached him, he does not consider that they 
enter into the conversation of the game at all. It 
hardly seems necessary to reply to such criticism as 
this, but so much nonsense has been written about this 
or that method of discarding that we should like to say 
a few words on the subject. The great things to aim 
at are simplicity and uniformity. It would be much 
better, in the interests of the game, if no conventional 
discards had ever been invented, then a player, in the 
exercise of his natural discretion, would discard the 
card or cards which were least likely to be of use to 
him, and this would amount to the discard from weak- 
ness and would be universally adopted and understood. 
Unfortunately there is a large section of bridge players 
who are not content with a simple and straightforward 
game, but who are always endeavouring to import 
fancy methods of their own into it. To these people 
the question of the discard appeals strongly, and they 
are always taxing their ingenuity to invent some new 
roundabout and complicated system to indicate their 
suit to their partner, instead of adopting the ordinary 
well-tried one which is ready to their hand. 

In the old days of whist, when the discard was of 
just as much importance as it is at bridge, we heard 
nothing of these new-fangled notions. Whist players 
had more sense. They had a thoroughly recognised 
alternative system of discarding, from weakness when 
the strength in trumps was declared in their favour, 
because in that case their long suit was likely to be 
brought in, and from strength when the trumps were 
declared against them, because then their long suit was 
of little value and it was more important to retain cards 
of protection in the other suits. 

The conditions in bridge are not quite the same, 
because, when there is a suit declaration, the strength 
in trumps is defined from the start, and in the No Trump 
game the question does not enter in at all ; therefore 
there is no alternative discard at bridge, one method 
and one only should be adopted and adhered to, and 
custom in England has ordained, from the first intro- 
duction of the game, that that method should be the 
discard from weakness. The American players prefer 
the discard from strength, and they adopt that method 
almost universally among themselves, but when they 
come over here and play with us they are much too 
wise to complicate the game by adhering to their own 
system ; they at once fall into our ways and adopt our 
methods. As we said before, the great thing to aim at 
is uniformity. Any player who insists on following out 
cranks of his own, and who departs from the ordinary 
customs and usages of the company he is playing with, 
at once puts himself and his partner at a very con- 
siderable disadvantage. 

As to the value of information by discard, we repeat 
that it has been magnified altogether out of its proper 
proportion. There are occasions, especially in the No 
Trump game, when it is of great importance for one’s 
partner to indicate by his discard which of two suits 
he wishes led, but even then an intelligent partner 
would generally be able to form a correct opinion for 
himself, without any prearranged convention. 

Good players of course watch their partners’ discards 
carefully, as they watch every card that is played, but 
they do not attach to it that exaggerated importance 
which certain writers on the game would have us 
believe. It is just part of the ordinary conversation of 
the game, and not even the most important part of it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. ROSEDALE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIiEw. 


Royal Societies Club, S. James’ Street, S.W. 
8 October, 1906. 


Sir,—All who care for the maintenance of a high 
standard in literature have cause to be profoundly 
grateful to you for your treatment of the question at 
issue between Pére Eduard d’Alencon and Dr. Rosedale. 
It is a question that does not merely concern Franciscan 
students, but touches everyone who, in an age of com- 
pilation and book-making, is honestly endeavouring to 
do his own work in historical or literary research. But, 
surely, the matter cannot be allowed to rest where it 
now does. For the credit of English schoiarship, 
which has been impaired by his inexplicable conduct, 
and for the honour of his own cloth, Dr. Rosedale 
must realise the necessity of a fresh explanation, or, 
failing that, a frank and full expression of regret. 
Otherwise, in the light of his extraordinary letter in 
your issue of 15 September, it will be difficult to resist 
the conclusion that religious intolerance has led him to 
treat a foreign scholar, who happened to be a Friar, as 
he would not have dealt with one of his own nation 
aud communion. This is giving us a “‘ sectarian Saint 
Francis ”’, indeed ! 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Epmunp G. GARDNER. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


4 October, 1906. 


S1r,—Mr. Richard Davey has been led by a similarity 
of names into a mistaken identity. The Abbé Hutin 
who has formed an association cultuelle is the curé of a 
country parish called Culey, and quite a different person 
from the Abbé Houtin who wrote the article in the 
‘* Times” of 21 September on the organisation of the 
Catholic Church in Prussia. The latter is the well- 
known historical critic and author of ‘‘La Question 
Biblique”. Mr. Davey’s suggestion that M. Houtin 
was ‘‘ misled into fancying that the Prussian law has 
been extended beyond the Prussian frontiers” is also 
mistaken. M. Houtin spoke only of Prussia and there 
was not a word in his article to suggest that the 
Prussian system existed in any other German State. 

Mr. Davey is undoubtedly right in the reason that he 
gives for the difference between the Roman attitudes in 
Prussia and in France. In a Protestant country the 
Roman See will acquiesce in religious toleration and 
accept equal rights with other religious bodies ; in a 
Catholic country it will not. 

Yours faithfully, 
RosBert DELL. 


THE AMERICAN FALL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


23 September. 


Si1r,—Now is the time to visit the United States— 
in the lovely ‘‘ fall” weather of October, when the 
woods and hills can bear comparison with those of 
Spain or even of Cuba, and the cool golden landscape 
invites long and leisured investigation before the late 
winter. 

There is no need for quiet, cultured English travellers 
to go near New York or any other hideous conglomera- 
tion of skyscrapers. From Boston wharves they can 
stroll into main-line railway trains for earthly paradises 
in New Hampshire and Vermont, or drive straight to 
some hotel in Cambridge which will remind them of 
the ‘“‘ backs” at the English Cambridge. 

If they wish to see great things that few English 
folk visit, let them ‘‘go south” to the University of 
Virginia, the historic Eton-and-Christchurch of the 
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Southern estate-owners, or south-west to the Kentucky 
mountain towns, the homes of descendants of Scotch 
and Irish gentlefolk whose chivalrous hospitality re- 
minds one of the genial tales of Lever. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
An O_p WANDERER. 


THE FEE FOR DEATH CERTIFICATES. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Gawenhurst, Southchurch Beach, Essex. 


S1r,—With reference to the compulsory visitation of 
the medical attendant to the dead ere he signs the 
death certificate, may 1 say the law upon the subject 
needs immediate amendment ? 

The doctor last in attendance should be compelled to 
visit the deceased within a reasonable time of being 
notified of the death, but should be entitled to charge a 
fee from 5s. to £1 158., according to the social position 
of the deceased, the fee to include that for the certi- 
ficate also. 

For paupers and the working class he should be 
entitled to a fee of 2s. 6d. At present the doctor cannot 
charge for the certificate even, which is very unfair, nay 
unjust, when we consider if you only look at a lawyer it 
is 6s. 8d. ; 3s. 4d. for aletter ; of course, by the hundred 
a reduction is made! 

Yours truly, 
H. R. Gawen GoGay. 


TAXIMETER CABS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
7 October, 1906. 


Sir,—I cannot allow ‘“‘ A. L. H.’s” letter to pass 
without comment. As to ‘‘the unfortunate horses 
who have to draw them at 73d. a ‘click’”! 1 can 
assure ‘‘A. L. H.” that the condition of Paris cab- 
horses is in no way assignable to the introduction of the 
taximeter. They were always poor ill-conditioned 
creatures and are likely to remain so irrespective of 
taximeters. Besides if ‘‘ A. L. H.” will visit Germany, 
he will be able to convince himself of his error. There 
he will not see the ‘‘ bags of bones” he describes in 
his letter. Yours faithfully, 

THE FIRST OF THE TRAVELLERS. 


“THE SHAKESPEARE SYMPHONY.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


10 King Edward Mansions, W.C. 
11 October, 1906. 


Sir,—Your reviewer asks ‘‘ what in the name of all 
that is philological is the Greek prefix GE.?” Headds: 
‘We agree with Mr. Bayley that ‘few, if any, words 
from this source were likely to have come into being 
during the Elizabethan, (or any other), ‘era’”. 

Iam not concerned whether this gentleman agrees or 
disagrees with any opinion I have expressed, but as his 
remarks have been given publicity in your columns, I 
shall be glad if you will kindly permit me to point out 
that what I wrote is not as he represents, but as 
follows : ‘‘ No author coins from a tongue with which 
he is not sufficiently familiar to think in, and Greek 
being ‘ neglected and despised’, I thought it probable 
that few, if any, words from this source were likely to 
come into being during the Elizabethan era.” 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
HAROLD BayLey. 


SPELLING REFORM AND ESPERANTO. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


London, S.W., 10 October, 1906. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Roosevelt’s au- 
dacious spelling propaganda will be rejected by this 


country as a whole in spite of the efforts of those of 
our compatriots who are insensible of the romance, 
intrinsic and extrinsic, of language. . 

There is first of all the romance of its structure: it is 
a permanent memorial of the various races whose 
speech has affected its formation. To destroy that 
memorial ought to appear an intolerable act of 
vandalism to a man with one gleam of imagination. 
One feels that Esperanto, though a lingua franca 
invented for the sake of commercial convenience, 
might, composed as it is from material provided by the 
Latin languages, have existed as the language of some 
modern nation. And it leaves the real languages 
intact. The proposed changes in English spelling, on 
the other hand, obliterate the marks that distinguish 
the speech of a nation as a language. No European 
language of to-day is phonetic ; it is not in reason that 
a complete language should be so, for from the time 
that words cease to be solely a means of oral com- 
munication the influence of the eye upon a language’s 
evolution is necessarily added to that of the ear. 

There is also great romance in its employment. Are 
we to renounce the language that has given permanent 
form to all the best of modern English thought in 
obedience to the examples of a party of swaggering 
Yankee adventurers whose only concern is to make 
their millions faster than they do at present? Is the 
language of Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, George 
Eliot and Ruskin no longer to be the mother-tongue of 
our children’s children, but an obsolete literary form of 
which they may, or may not, have the industry, or the 
literary curiosity, to make a special study when they 
come to adult years? The French language is less 
phonetic than is ours, yet the news has never reached 
us that the President, supported by certain members of 
the Société des Gens de Lettres, is shaping a scheme 
for the reconstruction of the French orthography. No, 
they have more respect for the language of their litera- 
ture than that ! 

Yours, &c., 
Linpsay S. GARRETT. 


THE MURDER OF SLEEP. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
1 October. 


Sir,—‘‘ The Murder of Sleep” in your issue of 
22 September gave me such entire satisfaction that I 
feel I must write and thank you for publishing it. 

And I should like to point out that, so far as I know, 
there is no spot in England where one can escape from 
the incessant barking of dogs, day and night. I have 
recently searched the country for a quiet home, but 
even far away from towns, in what appeared to be the 
most isolated regions, I have never been able to escape 
from the barking of dogs. 

If any of your readers can tell me of a district where 
these poor chained brutes are not allowed to violate the 
peace of the country, I shall be thankful. 

Is it not a strange inconsistency that the keepers of 
imprisoned dogs always believe themselves to be lovers 
of animals ? Yours faithfully, 

A WRITER. 


ENGLISH BUTTER AND DANISH. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
10 October. 


Sir,—The Dairy Show which opened on Tuesday at 
Islington is one of the most useful and interesting of all 
industrial exhibitions, with a splendid prize list. Here 
butter, cream and cheese, beautifully arranged, may 
really appeal to the artistic sense in us—a rare experi- 
ence at any show where food is concerned. But how 
is it that with all our fine appliances and modern 
inventions in dairy farming, English butter, taking the 
year through, cannot be trusted as can Danish? Danish 
butter imported into this country maintains a steady 
excellence, whereas English butter always varies. 

Yours faithfully, 
CONSUMER. 
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REVIEWS. 


AN IMPRESSIONIST ON ‘“*THE GORGEOUS 
EAST”. 


“Empires and Emperors of Russia, China, Korea, and 
Japan.” Notes and Recollections by Monsignor 
Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod. London: Murray. 
1906. 15s. net. 


HE merit of this book lies in the author’s faculties 
of observation and brilliant description. He is an 
artist by temperament. His political lore is not pro- 
found, though he shows at times a shrewd perception 
of facts and situations. His political chapters labour 
too under the disadvantage of being written or noted, 
evidently, before the recent war. He is fascinated 
for instance by the problem presented at Moukden. 
Here are ‘‘Chinese mandarins and Russian generals, 
Cossacks and coolies”! What developments has the 
future in store? ‘‘ Will Manchuria be more prosperous 
under the new régime ? Will the people be able to rise 
to a higher level ?”—But a constituent element of the 
problem had disappeared before this was in print! 
“Russian generals and Cossacks” had been removed 
from the stage; and the question now is, Will the 
Japanese exercise sufficient influence to induce the 
“Chinese mandarins”’ to govern intelligently? The 
slightness of his historical information is shown by his 
talking of the Protocol of Peking as ‘‘the Treaty of 
Chifoo”—which was signed a quarter of a century 
before. But he shows a clear estimate of its political 
value. The much-talked-of Legation Quarter looks as 
if the oft-quoted and melancholy chaos which followed 
the victory of the Powers had here found visible ex- 
pression! That product of the combined talent of 
Peking diplomacy fixed ‘‘a war indemnity, established 
commercial treaties of dubious worth, and made a few 
conditions valuable only for the moment ; and this at 
a time when the Powers were absolute masters and ina 
position to dictate reforms not only of local and tem- 
porary importance but of universal, historical and moral 
value”. It is to be feared that we have not yet seen 
the end of that deplorable compound of international 
jealousy, greed, and diplomatic incapacity. 

But it is, as we remarked at the outset, in his 
descriptive passages that the author is most happy ; 
indeed these gain in one way if they lose in another 
from his inexperience. The inmates, for instance, of 
the Chinese hostelry in which he sought shelter the 
night before reaching Moukden were probably ordinary 
travellers—who might perhaps have preferred his room 
but had no thought of doing him harm; so that the 
“ordeal” through which he was helped by the novelty 
of the situation and a passionate interest in human 
nature probably existed only in his own imagination. 
It is the artistic temperament en scéne; and it is the 
artistic temperament again which enables him to see, by 
contrast, the ‘* glories” of scenic effect in approaching 
Moukden on the morrow. ‘“ It was daybreak when we 
arrived before the principal gate of Moukden, and after 
the night of darkness and peril the glories of the city 
seemed enhanced. The sky was cloudless and intensely 
blue, as if enamelled in cobalt on a golden ground. 
The richly sculptured fronts of the houses shone with 
truly Oriental splendour. It was the early hour of the 
morn. People poured out of the city gates to start 
their daily work in the fields and farms. Everyone 
wore bright-coloured garments and looked happy and 
cheerful. Everything breathed contentment : the effect 
was charming. It was the victory of light over dark- 
ness. The sun like a great magician had waved his 
wand, touched and dispersed clouds and gloom and 
thrown, so it would seem, a veil of oblivion over the 
sadness and misery of the past night, to give courage 
and hope to begin another day.” A traveller who knew 
his China would have gained, perhaps, by taking the 
episode at his inn more calmly, but would have missed, 
perhaps, the perception of much that charmed Count 
Vay de Vaya because it was novel and the sun was 
bright. Occasionally, however, this very freshness—if 
the word may serve—betrays him into expressions of 
Prejudice verging on bad taste. As when, for instance, 
in the course of a luncheon preluding a visit to the 


Imperial Tombs, he is tempted ‘‘to forget the 
solemnity of the occasion on looking at his [host’s] 
somewhat ridiculous costume and hat formed in the 
shape of a pagoda surmounted by a precious stone the 
size of a potato and adorned with peacock’s feathers— 
in which attire even the wisest man would look a fool”. 
Some people think Oriental costumes picturesque and 
suited to the wearer—who was, admittedly, in this 
instance not a fool; and the fact should have suggested 
to Monsignor Vay de Vaya that a Roman Cardinal’s 
costume might look foolish in other than priestly eyes: 
Something of the same prejudice is discernible in his 
objection to the wood and beams—the ‘“‘ buildings, 
nearly all logs of wood—planks nailed to each other 
without any external ornamentation” which he found 
so unattractive at Tokio. A_ street of ordinary 
Japanese houses has, certainly, no particular claim to 
beauty; though perhaps some might in the spirit 
of contradiction be tempted to prefer it to the deadly 
monopoly of grey brick or plaster in the average resi- 
dential street of the West. But it was snowing when 
the author drove through these streets to his audience 
with the Emperors ; and we have seen at Moukden how 
susceptible he is to such influences. Nowhere perhaps 
is this faculty of description made more apparent than 
in the chapter on Séul. Some might characterise the 
word-painuting as impressionist ; but no one, we imagine, 
who has seen Sdéul will deny that the city is brought 
before him. He may not have seen all that the author 
sees, but that may be because he has not the sang 
d’artiste. 

We have dwelt chiefly on what we conceive to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of the book, because it is 
precisely that characteristic which marks it out amid 
the flood of books on the Far East whose authors know 
perhaps as much about things as Count Vay, but are 
far from possessing his charm. We must not, how- 
ever, on that account overlook the graphic descriptions 
of his interview with the Emperors, nor the thoughtful 
concluding chapters (13-14). We have noted a few 
inaccuracies. ‘‘ Mr. White”, for instance, on page 124, 
for Mr. Witte is inexcusable ; whereas Chang-chi-Tung 
on pages 352-3 for Chang Chi-tung may pass as 
an illustration of European incapacity to assimilate 
Oriental conceptions. The name is spelt differently 
again on page 370, and Yuan Shih-kai is disguised as 
Yuan-chi-kai. It is pity, too, there was no one at 
hand to explain that ‘‘ pagoda” does not convey in 
English the idea of a ‘‘temple”. It would be easy to 
multiply instances of misconception, as where we are 
told as a sign of Russification that ‘‘ many [Chinese] 
pigtails were [in Manchuria] twisted up and hidden 
under a Russian schapka”: the author would see, in 
travelling through China, a great many more pigtails 
habitually coiled up and hidden—or not hidden—under 
a Chinese hat, simply because they get in the way ! 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH SEALS. 


‘‘English Seals.’ By J. Harvey Bloom. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


8 Nees origin and use of seals is one of the subjects 

which a student of historical records must master. 
The utility of a seal is to identify the grantor of a deed, 
and to certify that the grant is in truth the act of the 
grantor. A charter, or deed of grant, was adopted in 
ancient times as the best and most endurable evidence 
that a grant had been made, and as the vast majority of 
persons who made grants were unable to write, it was 
necessary to adopt some other mode of signifying that 
the written words were those of the grantors. In his 
introduction to an essay on English Seals, the Rev. 
J. H. Bloom indicates the origin of seals in Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece and Rome. He explains their early 
forms, the material used on which to cut devices, and 
that on which an impression was made. He indicates 
the connexion of the symbol with religion, but the pre- 
cise meaning of the adoption of the head of a god is not 
as fully examined as we could wish. It is obvious that 
armorial devices, when introduced, must have greatly 
added to the value of seals as a means of identifying more 
precisely the grantors of charters, and in cases where 
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such devices were not famous, the practice arose of 
using some seal which had a famous device, and of 
explaining that use in the written instrument. 

Unfortunately whenever a work of the kind under 
review is written, to form part of an antiquarian series, 
those seals are principally dealt with about which there 
is some general knowledge. The royal seals, seals of 
magnates, and monastic seals of England have often 
been described. Mr. Bloom was no doubt under the 
necessity of following the beaten track, but he devotes 
three chapters to the seals of clergy below episcopal 
rank, of knights, esquires, gentlemen and merchants. 
He has adopted too a plan—novel we think—and 
certainly admirable, of printing at the end of each 
principal section a bibliography of the subject. We 
thus learn what authorities to search for, scattered as 
most of them are in publications of societies and spe- 
cially in the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries. 
But why is there no bibliography of the seals of 
knights and gentlemen? As works of art the seals of 
the gentry are not attractive to authors as compared 
with those of kings, earls, bishops, and monasteries, 
partly because there is not the same wealth of illustra- 
tion and partly because they are greatly inferior in size. 
Anyone who has seen the contents of the charter room 
of a landed proprietor must have observed the great 
quantity of small seals—often two or more+-pendant 
from each writ. A classification of these small seals 
with explanation of their devices would be a work of 
enormous value, but those interested in the subject 
are so few in number that no private author and no 
publisher could be expected to undertake the task. 

Mr. Bloom calls attention to a fact little known, 
that when the king left England, he took back the 
great seal from the keeper, and during his absence a 
special seal was used by the Chancellor. The style 
Lord High Chancellor is stated to be used for Sir 
Thomas Egerton Lord Ellesmere by King James, and 
not before. There are very many minor historical 
details which may be culled from this book. We 
cannot however always agree with Mr. Bloom’s in- 
ferences. He reads ‘‘ Cujus nominis prima _fidei 
Defensor” as ‘‘ the first defender of the faith of this 
name” whereas we should suppose that ‘ Cujus 
nominis prima” referred to Maria and not to defensor. 
On page 3 the author gives from the Evesham 
Pontifical a form of blessing the bishop’s seal, which 
is curious, and there follows a valuable exposition of 
the transition of Christian from pagan symbols. The 
description of many episcopal seals is excellent and 
we note (page 134) that the coronation of the Virgin 
appears on the seal of Henry Bishop of Worcester 
1375-95. Antony Bek, Bishop of Durham 1284-1311, 
describes himself on his seal as Patriarch of Jerusalem ; 
Durham being a palatinate, Henry VII. had a special 
seal ‘‘sede vacante”. The work is profusely illus- 
trated, and it is evident the dies have been carefully 
made, but the paper has not taken vivid impressions. 
For example the seal of Richard de Beauchamp 
1401-39 must be far finer than the picture could 
imply. None of the seals of merchants appears to be 
armorial, but in some cases the devices are placed 
upon shields. Mr. Bloom gives in an appendix a table 
of the inscriptions on the great seals from Edward the 
Confessor, and a glossary of terms. There follows 
an index which we suspect is not perfect, and the 
publishers add a list of the works which make up their 
series of Antiquary’s Books. If all these works equal 
in merit that of Mr. Bloom, Messrs. Methuen have 
rendered a great service to the public. 


QUIA ABSURDUM. 


‘“‘A Modern Pilgrim's Progress.” 
Oates. 1906. 6s. 


‘Lo Roman communion in England was fortunate 

in winning the talented and forcible writer of this 
autobiographical sketch, which we do not doubt will be 
put into the hands of many a hesitating convertend of 
the upper classes. The profound assurance of truth to 
which this lady at last attained in the fold of Rome is 


London: Burns and 


only paralleled by the serene certitude and O altitudof 
of the supralapsarian Calvinist. A rebel against all less 
imperative claims upon intellectual dutifulness, having 
never known, apparently, what it was to obey or to 
defer, she surrendered at last to the august and com- 
pelling glamour of infallibility. The path of the pilgrim, 
says Fr. Dowden in his introduction, was erratic and 
self-chosen. She herself ascribes her wanderings 
among various misbeliefs to the wish to prove herself 
clever and superior. We must say we find nothing in 
her confessions to make us feel sure that her final stage 
was less self-willed than her earlier ‘‘ gropings towards. 
truth”. Certainly, Rome is the best mistress for those 
who lack humility. They are not schooled and tamed 
by any half authority. The writer of this Peregrinatio 
says that she could accept no messenger from God 
who came with a letter, or armed with powers, of less 
than the most explicit and plenipotentiary clearness ; 
for how can what is not infallible be authoritative ? 
And yet life is full of heaven-sent authority—parental, 
for example—which is not infallible. ‘It is folly”, 
says this new Sylvia herself, ‘‘to turn from {the light 
that we possess because it is not the noonday sun ; 
tolly to say that we cannot see a thing at all because 
its details are obscure”. And in the introduction we 
read that ‘‘ The proofs [of religion] are adapted to the 
intelligence of all, but the evidence though certain is. 
not compulsory ; we see now through a glass darkly”. 
After all, that the finding of an infallible teacher of the 
soul may require an astonishing amount of private 
judgment is plain from these 284 pages. The convert, 
no doubt, insists that it was not reasoning which led 
her to Rome, that the truth is above logic, and that we 
must believe it quia absurdum. Yet she expatiates on 
the Icegical consistency and satisfaction to the reason 
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FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS re £60,000,000. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
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Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 
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of the Roman system. Similarly the sanctity of in- 
dividual Roman Catholics impressed her, while scandals 
only proved to her, as to Boccaccio’s Jew, how divine 
the communion must be which survived and survives 
them. This kind of charity she never extended to the 
Church of England, though it has won through many a 
conflict and persecution to be more and more certainly 
the teacher of the English race. She was brought up 
in Low-Church circles, and seems to have studied every 
creed and teaching except that of the Church of her 
baptism. She sat under and interviewed a few “‘ ritual- 
ists””—such as Dr. Pusey—only to confute them. They 
talked of the Fathers and of history, but ‘‘ I was too 
ignorant of Church history to understand [such] argu- 
ments”. On the other hand Miss dabbled yery 
considerably and intelligently in Spencer, Schopen- 
hauer, Clifford, and the rest, whom she found to be but 
wind and vanity. Perhaps a little acquaintance with 
facts instead of theories would modify some of her 
raptures. We do not love to see any idealism dis- 
illusioned ; but this lady is so very glib and a priori. 
We repeat, however, that the book is a striking one. 
The Church of England with her ‘‘ moderation” and 
her ‘‘ glorious comprehensiveness ” fails somehow to 
strike this visionary note, and thereby loses her hold 
upon some of the finer souls. 
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Avenue, W. 

R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED os alae AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and ABC, 
Telephone; CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


EDUCATION. 
HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
“THE next Entrance Scholarship Examination takes 


place November 27th, 28th, and 29th. There are Special Scholarships and 
Grants for Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


{3 Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
odelling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Louisa GANN, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


|: XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
d < University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
inclide London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
tst Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. HaApreERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAmpsTeEap, 
L N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 


Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, 
_ Individual attention given to all pupils. 

Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headmaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


ASTBOURNE.—St._ Bede’s, Duke's Drive.— 


Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 
to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 
ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


S INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 
(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘Irials. For appoint- 
ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘* Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
Pry eee with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
aida Hill. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
: BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bett, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE,—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

nae excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
splanade. 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NEw boarders. Pro- 


fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work: 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application, 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 


Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 
gant. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care, 
oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PRINCIPAL. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of Education. Dry soil, 
bracing air, 500 feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal : Miss Rupp, 
late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


PORTRAITS. 
of Reproductions of Portraits from 


the 14th century to the present day. FREDERICK HoLLyer’s Studio, 
9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. Open daily, ro till 6. 


"[YPEWRITING, gd. per 1000 words (Remington) ; 


mall or large commissions executed expeditiously; newspaper work a 
speciality.—Miss Lounet, ‘* Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 


OURNALISM.—AssistTant Epiror.—Opening on 


good daily paper in India, offering prospects to suitable man. Applicants 

should be unmarried, and not over 30. Must be prepared to give ouiine of 
genuine literary capacity. Newspaper experience essential.—Address, by letter, 
to P., c/o Crossley ra Co., 57 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


SreciAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
SELFISHNESS. By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 


HADDON HALL: The True Story of Dorothy 
Vernon. 


OrrFic&s; 6 BELL’s BUILDINGs, LonDoN, E.C. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 


School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 
and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 


*HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 


wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. Art, 
Music, Modern Languages, Cookery, Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior and 
Junior Divisions.—For Illustrated Prospectus address the Misses NorMAN. 


1 R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903 ' . C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. Husse 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. Need- 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable, The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing, 

Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 
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F.V. WHITE & CO.'s List 


NEW AND POPULAR 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL sy tue AUTHORS or “ THE SHULAMITE.” 
Three large impressions exhausted on day of publication. 
A FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE ETONIAN. 
THE ETONIAN. ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


This book contains an accurate description, combined with a 
powerful story, of Eton life. Mr. Claude Askew, as an old Eton boy, 
may be said to write with authority. 

well-written novel.” — 7imes. 

“It can be recommended as an interesting and well-written novel.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

** Parents with lads at school, men who will be ‘old boys’ to the end of their 
lives, will do well to read the charming and original story, that has about it the 
tenderness and grace always rare of achievement.” —G/obe. 

** Few who take up the book will be content to lay it aside till the last page is 
read." — Standard. 


(Fourth Inipression now ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE STORM OF LONDON.” 
The First Impression of this book exhausted on day of publication, 
A SECOND IMPRESSION NOIV READY. 


THE NYMPH. i 
THE NYMPH. F. DICKBERRY, 


Author of “‘ The Storm of London.” 


“Written with noticeable imaginative vigour and an attractive buoyancy of 
feeling, the book should not fail to entertain anyone who takes it up.” —Scotsman. 
. “**The Nymph’ is a well-written and well-constructed story, and marks an 
immense improvement upon its author's former work."—Court Journal. 
“ The book is a good one and its moral of the best.” 
Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette. 
‘* The story is a strong one."—Dasly Telegraph. 


THE CUCKOO. ., HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


“The story is one that holds the attention of the reader from the first to the last 
chapter.” —Scotsman. 


THE KNUTSFORD MYSTERY. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


“ The book is instructive . . . and its plot absorbing.”—Mational Press. 


PHARAOH’S TURQUOISE. 
PHARAOH’S TURQUOISE. 
By A. M. JUDD, Author of ** A Daughter of Lilith.” 


* A well-conceived story, with a romantic | eel Press. 
Highly entertaining."—Literary World. 
** A well-conceived story, with a romantic plot.”"—Zastern Daily Press. 


Now ready in cloth gilt, 5s. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


A ROYAL AFFAIR. BY 
A ROYAL AFFAIR, 


_ ‘Told with all the ease and fluency which the author has taught us to expect of 
him.”—Daily Telegraph. 


In Picture Paper Covers, price 6d. 


THE 22nd YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


WINTER’S ANNUAL FOR 1906 


ENTITLED 


LITTLE JOAN 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


FORTHCOMING LIST. 
In Cloth Gilt, price 6s. each. 
THE LOVE OF PHILIP HAMPDEN. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
A MIRACLE OF THE TURF. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


THE GREAT COURT SCANDAL. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


A DAMAGED REPUTATION. | 

OLD BIN 4 
THE SOUL STEALER. OSs. 
JONAH’S LUCK. 


FERGUS HUME, 


A CONQUEST OF FORTUNE. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


MONTE CRISTO IN KHAKI. 


By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 
F, V. WHITE & CO. Lrp., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
The Todas (W. H. R. Rivers). Macmillan. 21s, net. 


ART 


Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the University Galleries and 
in the Library at Christ Church, Oxford (Part IX. Chosen and 
Described by Sidney Colvin). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 

Correggio (T. Sturge Moore). Duckworth. 7s. 6d, net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Henry Irving (Bram Stoker. 2 vols.). Heinemann. 25s. net. 

Memoir of Thomas Hill Green (R. L. Nettleship). Longmans, 
45. 6d. net. 

John Calvin, 1309-1564 (Williston Walker). Putnams. 6s. 

The Life of Pasteur (René Vallery-Radot. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. Popular Edition). Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 5 

My Memoirs (Henri Stephan de Blowitz. Popular Edition). 
Arnold. 6s. 

Sir William Flower (R. Lydekker). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Revolutionary Princess: Christina Belgiojoso-Trivulzio. Her Life 
and Times, 1808-1871 (H. Remsen Whitehouse). Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 

FICTION 


Saba Macdonald (‘* Rita”); The Illustrious O’Hagan (J. Huntly 
McCarthy) ; The Avenging Hour (H. F. Prevost Battersby). 
Hurst and Blackett. 6s. cach. 

Running Horse Inn (A. T. Sheppard), Macmillan. 6s. . 

The Basket of Fate (Sydney Pickering) ; Occasion’s Forelock (Violet 
A. Simpson). Arnold. 6s. each. 

I Will Repay (Baroness Orczy) ; The Plowers (Agnes G. Herbertson) ; 
A Maid of Brittany (May Wynne); The Heir of Dene Royal 
(Frank Dawson). Greening. 6s. each. 

Sophy of Kravonia (Anthony Hope). Arrowsmith. 6s. 

A Strong Man’s Love (David Lyall). Partridge. 6s. 

Some Irish Yesterdays (E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross). 
Longmans. 65s. 

Friar’s Lantern (G. G. Coulton). James Clarke & Co. 35. 6d. net. 

The Young Days of Admiral Quilliam (F. Norreys Connell). 
Blackwood. 6s. 

Old Fireproof (Owen Rhoscomyl). Duckworth. 6s. 

Slings of Fortune (Jonathan Field). Allenson. 6s. 

A Princess of Vascovy (John Oxenham). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

A Mad Compact (Clifton Fleming); A Maid and her Money (J. S. 
Fletcher) ; The Spinner (Kathlyn Rhodes) ; The Confessions of 
a Climber (Lucas Cleeve); The Vicar of Dale End (Mrs. 
De Courcy Laffan). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Buchanan’s Wife (J. M. Forman). Ward, Lock. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHA:OLOGY 


Court Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689 (Baroness Suzette van 
Zuylen van Nyevelt). Dent. 16s. net. 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire (Written for the Quatercentenary of the University of 
Aberdeen by Seven of its Graduates. Edited by W. M. Ramsay). 
Aberdeen. 

A History of Modern England (Herbert Paul. Vol. V.). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY 


Early Essays and Lectures (Canon Sheehan). Longmans. 6s. net. 

Book by Book (Bishop of Worcester and others). Virtue. 5s. net. 

Silanus the Christian (Edwin A. Abbott). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Church and State in England and Wales, 1829-1906 (Michael J. F. 
McCarthy). Simpkin, Marshall. 

A Grammar of New Testament Greek (James Hope Moulton. 
Vol. I.: Prolegomena: Second Edition), Edinburgh: Clark. 
8s. net. 

Problems in Life and Religion (Very Rev. Charles T. Ovenden). 
S.P.C.K. 

TRAVEL 


In Constable’s Country (Herbert W. Tompkins). Dent. 125. 6d. 


net. 

Western Tibet and the British Borderland (Charles A. Sherring). 
Arnold. 21s. net. 

Lotus Land (P. A. Thompson). Laurie. 16s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century (John Lawler. 
Popular Edition). Stock. 1s. 6d. net. 

Canada To-day (J. A. Hobson). Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer (William 
H. Schofield). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Jew, The Polish (Beatrice E. Baskerville). Chapman and Hall. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Loose Beads (Katharine Burrill). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

Merton College, Oxford (H. J. White). Dent. 2s. net. 

Oxford English Dictionary, The (Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
Vol. VI., N— Niche). Frowde. 55. 

Queen’s Poor, The (M. Loane). Arnold. 39. 6d. 

Thoughts on Imperial and Social Subjects (The Earl and the Countess 
of Meath). Wells Gardner. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER: — The Hindustan 
Review, 8 annas ; The Estate Magazine, 6d. ; The Optimist, 6d. ; 
The Scottish Historical Review, 2s. 6d. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. ; 
The Open Court, roc. ; Current Literature, 25¢.; The Dublin 
Review, 55. 6d. 
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BLACK’S 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST. 


THE LIFE STORY OF A FOX. 
By J. C. TREGARTHEN, 
Author of “Wild Life at the Land’s End.” 


Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings 
by the Countess HELENA GLEICHEN, Large square 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 6s. 

In the same series of Animal Autobiographies—THE DOG, 

THE CAT, THE BLACK BEAR, THE RAT. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK OF EDINBURGH. 
By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. 


Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings 
by ALLAN STEWART. Large square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price 6s. 


CHILDREN’S TALES 
FROM SCOTTISH BALLADS. 
By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. 


Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings 
by ALLAN STEWART. Large square crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top. Price 6s. 


JACK HAYDON’S QUEST. 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. 


Containing 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings 
by J. JELLICOE. Large crown 8vo. Price §s. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


Founded 1731. 
PUBLISHED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE MONTH. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 
ON GROWING OLD. 
COWPER AND LADY AUSTEN. 
MY THOUGHTS AND MY SECOND THOUGHTS. 
LEATHER DRINKING VESSELS—IV. 
IDLENESS. 
CANONBURY HOUSE, ISLINGTON. 
ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE. 
RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

W. Alley’s ‘ Poor Man’s Library.” 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Ancient Customary Privileges of Farm Labourers—An Unpublished 
Lamb—Shadwell and Pope as Composers—An 
verley. 


REVIEW. 

The Headsman of Whitehall —Montaigne. 
SYLVANUS URBAN’S NOTEBOOK. 
A NAMELESS STREAM. 

A MEDIAZVAL PRIORY. 
THE BOLT-IN-TUN. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
OBITUARY. 

GARDEN NOTES. 


Subscription 148 per annum ; or single copies 18. 20, post free. 
A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of 2. stamps for postage. 


Orricgs: 1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.,C, 


Mr. W. DALTON’S 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


NOW READY. PRICE 5/- NET. 

Mr. Dalton’s new book is made up 
of articles which have appeared in 
the SATURDAY REvIEW during the past 
twelve months. The book is published in 
both white and art-green cloths, so that 
purchasers may make thetr choice. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The Morning Leader says:—‘*Mr. Dalton may be called an 
eclectically practical teacher. . . Everything he says is illuminating. 
Experienced players will read the book with pleasure in its breadth 
and soundness ; beginners will, by its aid, become experienced.” 


Public Opinion says :—‘* ‘ ‘* Saturday” Bridge’ presents so many 
fascinating problems, and suggests such interesting and in some cases 
daring solutions, that the average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the game. Mr. Dalton not only 
writes admirably on an enticing game, but has much that is novel to 
say.” 


The Sunday Times says:—‘‘ As an authority on Bridge, Mr. 
Dalton’s supremacy is acknowledged. ‘ ‘* Saturday ” Bridge’ is written 
not for the tyro, but for the player who already has a sufficient grasp of 
the game to desire an expert opinion as to what should be done in a 
particular set of circumstances.  ‘* Saturday” Bridge’ will no doubt 
be in demand in country houses during the coming holiday season,” 


Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free $s. 3a. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr, Murray's Quarterly List of Forthcoming, New, and Recent Publications is Now Ready, 
and will be sent post-free on application. 


A SPECIAL BOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF PETRARCH 


Translated into English by HENRY BOYD. With an Introduction by Signor GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian of the Royal 
Medicean Laurentian Library in Florence. With 6 Facsimiles in Photogravure of XVI. Cent. Etchings of the Triumphs, 


gto. £8 8s. net. 


A specially choice Edition has been printed ON VELLUM, and is limited to 10 copies (for sale in this country), price 63 guineas. 


This book constitutes an entirely new departure in artistic typography. 
Italian hand-made paper, and ten printed on parchment. 


The English Edition is limited to 100 numbered copies, printed on 
Every detail in the production of the book has been most scrupulously looked to; 


the type, especially made for this volume, has been shaped after the letters used by the most accomplished Scribes of the 15th Century, 


The Initials are executed in raised gold by Attilio Formilli, of Florence. 
Italian formula, being the closest approach to the ancient hand-made paper yet found. -st 
The vellum copies, which will each contain a hand-illuminated page, also by Attilio Formilli of Florence, 


beautiful 14th Century design. 


The paper has been especially manufactured in Italy, after an old 
The work is bound in leather, blind-stamped with a 


copied from a 15th Century original, may be regarded as one of the finest productions of the book-creator’s art yet realised. Never before had 


Petrarch so fine a setting for his work. 


THE LIFE 


OF ISABELLA BIRD. 


(Mrs. Bishop’. By Miss ANNA M.STODDART, 
Author of the “ Life of Professor J. S. Blackie.” 
With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. L/ust out. 


SECOND EDITION FOR 1906, 


THE BRITISH TRADE 
YEAR-BOOK. 


Covering the 26 years 1880-1905, and showing the 
Course of Trade. B JOHN. HOLT SCHOOL. 
ING. With 221 Tables and 75 Diagrams, 1os. 6d, 
net. This is the only book that shows the Course 
of Trade. (Just out. 


RESEARCHES ON BREAST 
CANCER AND ITS OPERATIVE 
TREATMENT. 


A Study in Aggies Pathology. By W. SAMPSON 
HANDLEY, M.S.(Lond.), FRCS, Assistant 
Surgeon to Middlesex Hospital. Medium 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. [Ready next week. 


THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By ONE OF THE OLD PEOPLE. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. [Just out. 


A little book of light essays on the manifold happiness 
of the London life of certain young people well known 
to the writer. It is a manual for everybody who loves 
London and the young : but though addressed generally 
to all readers, it is especially written for the more 
youthful members of the community. 


‘PORTUGUESE EAST ADRIFT IN NEW 


AFRICA. | 


| The History, Scenery, and Great Game in Manica and 


Sofala. By R.C. F. MAUGHAM. With Map 
and 32 Sebors Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
net. | 


THE SHORES OF 
THE ADRIATIC. 


An Architectural and Archzxological Pilgrimage. 
The Iialian Sidee By F. HAMILTON JACK- 
SON. With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by the AurHor. Medium 8vo. £r 1s. net. 
(Ready next week, 


ACT OF STATE IN 
ENGLISH LAW. 


By W. HARRISON MOORE, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law ; formerly Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge; Author of ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Australia.” Demy | 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. Lust out. 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE PAPACY IN THE 
XIXth CENTURY. 


By Dr. FREDRIK NIELSEN, Bishop of Aarhus, 
and formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical Histo’ 
in the University of Copenhagen, Translated, with 
the help of others, by ARTHUR JAMES 
MASON, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 2 vols , 24s, net. 

Just out, 


ZEALAND. 


By E. WAY ELKINGTON, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“The Lucky Shot,” “‘ The Squatter’s Stud,” &c, 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, 
net. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN 
RECORDS SERIES. 


OLD FORT WILLIAM 


IN BENGAL. 


A Selection of Official Documents dealing with its 
History. Edited by C. R. WILSON, M.A,, 
D.Litt., &c. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 12s. net each 
vol. Published for the Government of India. 


THE 
AUSTINIAN THEORY 
OF LAW. 


Being an Edition of Lectures I., V. and VI. of 
Austin's “‘ Jurisprudence,” and of Austin’s ‘‘ Essa 
on the Uses of the Study of Jurisprudence.” Wit! 
Critical Notes and Excursus by W. JETHRO 
BROWN, LL.D., Litt.D., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

(Just out. 


THE MANY-SIDED 
UNIVERSE. 


A Study: Specially Addressed to Young People by 
M. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [/ust out. 

The writer's object is to show how to see the world 
and man in the twofold aspect of Science and Religion. 
The little book takes account of all that science has to 
tell, and brings it into relation with the Christian 
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